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PREFACE. 



This Book ia demgned^ the Second Easy 
Reader for Children. It oonunencea irith words 
of one syllable, inyolyed in stories of so^ch mterest 
as to secure attenfion, and of such omplicity as 
to be easily understood. 

Universal obsenratlon has long smce convinced 
teachers, that whatever is so far understood by 
children as to interest Uieir feelings, will be read 
with avidity. 

The following lessons, whether selected or orig- 
inal, are believed to be of si^ a character that 
every chQd will understand the language ; aad the 
stories of such a description as to create interest 
m their perusal Whenever children are induced 
to read icom a deedre to find out what is contained 
m the stoiy, the task will never be irksome. Un- 
der these circumstances, their improvement has 
always been found to be surprisingly rapid. 

Sai few questions are appended to the Beaiinff 
Lessons in this Book,, for tbe following reiftions. 

1. Every teacher who b competent to instruct, 
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18 qualified to ask sach questions as may be neces- 
sary, and should always vary and adapt them to 
the age and capacity of it\e scholar. 

2. Uniformly asking questions in a given set of 
words, has a tendency to elicit answers of a cor- 
responding uniformity. Such a habit becomes 
prejudicial to •freedom of thought, as well as un- 
restrained narration of circumstances. 

8. Children soon learn to give some laconic 
answer, which they suppose to be implied by the 
very toarch of the question, and think no more of 
the matter. 

4. Any teacher can, ordinarily, bring the sub- 
ject of the lesson before the class m his otm wat/y 
so as to create a more general interest, and inspire 
a noble emulation to excel in ^mg the most cor> 
rect analysis of the whole, or of any particular 
part If the subject admit,' let the pupils assign 
reasons for and against, and thereby develop their 
thinkmg powers,- 

Some of the more important characters used in 
punctuation, the table of numbers, and a synopsis 
of elementary sounds, are inserted, to which the 
attention of the pupil will be occasionally directed 
ill tli^^several reading lessons. 
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PAUSES IN REASmO. 



A comma (9),deiibte8 a pause long enough to 
count one. 

A semicolon (;) denotes a pause tunee as long 
as a comma. 

A colon (:) denotes a pause three times as long 
as a comma. 

A period (.) denotes a pause fmr times as 
long as a comma. 

The interrogation ppint (?) denotes that a ques- 
tion, is asked. ' 

Thejexclamation point (!) denotes wonder, sur- 
prise or admiration. 

The interrogation and exclamation points, usu- 
ally require a pause as long as the colon. 

The apostrophe (') denotrs the possessive case; 
as Man's, or the omission of a letter; as, Loy'd, for 
loved. 

The parentheas ( ) is used to en oee an ex- 
planatory clause, or sentence. 

The hyphen (-) is used to separate syllables, or 
the parts of a compound word; as^ Ba-ker, ink- 
stand. ' 

The dash ( — ^ is used to divide the parts of a 
sentence, and denotes a pause of uncertam length. 
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Utten. 


Figuret. 


BIE OF NUMBH 


as. 


Namm, 


I 


1 


/me 


first 


II 


2 


'two 


second 


III 


3 


t}iree 


third 


IV 


4 


four 


fourth 


V 


5 


iive 


fiAh 


VI 


6 


six 


sixth 


VII 


7 


seven 


seventh 


VUI 


8 


eight 


eighth 


IX 


9 


nine 


ninth 


X 


10 


ten 


tenth 


Xi 


11 


eleven 


eleventh 


XJI 


12 


twelve 


twelfth 


xia 


13 


tlitrteeQ 


thirteenth 


XIV 


14 


fourteen 


fourteenth 


XV 


15 


(ifleen 


fifteenth 


XVI 


16 


sixteen 


sixteenth 


XVII 


17 


seventeen 


seventeenth 


XVIH 


18 


eighteen 


eighteenth 


XIX 


19 


nineteen 


nineteenth 


XX 


y* 


twenty 


twentieth 


XXX 


u 


thirty 


thirtieth \ 


XL 


40 


forty 


fortieth 


L 


50 


fiily 


fiftieth 


LX 


60 


sixty 


EHXtieth 


IJCX 


70 


seventy 


seventieth 


uxxx 


80 


eighty 


eightieth 


xc 


90 


nineQT 


ninetieth 


o 


100 


one hundred 


one hundredth 


oc 


SOO 


two bundrad 


two hundredth 


ccc 


300 


tliree hundred 


three hundredth 


cccc 


400 


four hundied 


fi>ur hundredth 


L) 


5U0 


live hundred 


^ve humtredth 


l>C 


6i)0 


six hundred 


six hundredth 


ik:c 


700 


seven hundred 


seven hundre«ltb 


IKX^C 


800 


eight hundred 


eiglit hundredth 


liCCCC 


900 


nine hundred 


nine hundredth 


M 

1 


• 1000 


one tliousand 


one tliousoudth 
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TABLE OP ELEMENTARY SOUNDS/ 



T0CAL8. 



Num. 


Fbmr. 


BaiMiiL 


Utnm. 


Poww. 


BMMBt 


1 A 


Ale 


A 


21 M 


Him 


M 


2 A 


Arm 


1 


22 N 


, Run 


N 


8 A 


AU 


A 


23 R 


' Bur 


R 


4 A ■ 


At 


A 


24 V 


Ev 


V 


6 E 


Eat 


E 


25 W 


'Wo 


W 


6 E 


Bet 


E 


26 Y 


Yet 


Y 


7 I 


Ice . 


i 


27 Z 


Buzs 


Z 


8 I 


It 


I 


28 Z 


Azure 


Z 


^0 


Ode 





29 Th 


Thy 


TH 


10 


Do 


Q 


30 Ng 


Sing 


Ng 


11 


Ox 





ASFIKATM. 




12 U 


Sue 


u 


31 P 


Up . 


P 


13 U 


Up 


u 


82 T 


It 


T 


14 U 


FuU 


u 


33 K,€ 


Ark 


K 


15 Ou 


Out 


6u 


34 Ch 


Much 


Ch 


' . SVa-TOCAI.8. 




36 ir 


He 


H 


16 B 


Ebb 


B 


86 F 


If 


F 


17 D 


Odd ' 


D 


87 Wh 


When 


Wh 


18 


.Egg 


G 


88 S,C 


Sin 


S 


19 J,6 


Jet 


J 


39 Sh 


Fish 


Sh 


20 lu 


m 


^ 


40 Th 


Thin 


Th 



« DuwnoMi. Pimt prommnca the word eonuining the elmnent of the j 
letter, cleerly end forcibly, ami then the element by Iteelf ; BB.aie^k; arm, 
&, te. For eiptaoatioo of charaOere, eee Town*e SpeUiiig Book. 



TABLE OF COMBDiATIONS. 

Thi0 table ia believed to prtsfent a synotMia of all the aletnentary combi- 
nattora. Each vocai element ia combined in worda, with all the attb>TOcala 
•and aapiratea, with which ii ia known to combine in the language. U will 
be fo!>Qd a uaeful and intereating exercise Ibr the claaa to pronoonoa tbeae 
combinationa with an ezpioaiTe and JbrdUa uUennca^ attbar in concoft or 
indiridualljr, aa the teacher m^ prefer. * 

let. The sound of a hng; as in bate, date, fiite, 
gate, liate, jane, kale, lade, mate, nape, pate, rate, 
sate, taone, vane, wave, yea, gaee, chain, diane, 
lathe, shape, whale.. 

2d. a fiat or Italian; as in bar, dark, far, garb, 
haik, jar, car, lark, mar, nard, par, raft, salye,^, 
vact, waft, yam, czar, cbar, lath, father, sharp.* 

8d. a hroad; as in ball, dawn, fall, gall, hall, 
jaw, kaw, law, mail, gnaw, pall, raw, saw, tall, 
vault,* wall, yawl, gauze, chalk, thaw, shawl, wharf. 

4th. a short ; as in bat, dash, fat, gat, hat, jam, 
eat, lad, mat, nap, pat, rat, sat, tan, van, wax, 
yam, adz, chap, sang, thank, that, shall, whack. 

5di. S long; as in be, deep, feet, geese, he,, 
jeer, key, lee, me, need, pete, reel, see, teem, veer, 
we, ye, zeal, cheer, three, thee, she, wheel. 

6th. e Bhyrt; as in bet, den, fen, get, hen, jet, 
2en, let, met, net, pfet, rest, "set, ten, vex, wet, yet, 
zed, check, theft, then, shed, when. 



* Worcester regards the sound of a in the worda raftt vaat, w^, Uuh, 
lathett imarmediate between that of a in Jixt, and a in/i»r. 
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7ih. i long; aa in bite, dine, fine, guide, hive, 
^be, tite, line, mine, nine, pine, ripe, site, tine, 
vine, vrine, size, chimef thigh, thine, shine, white. 

Sth. i ihort; as in bit, din, fin, glib, hit, jib, Idt, 
lit, Bux, nit, pin, rip, sit, jin, vill, wit, sine, chin, 
siftg, thin, with, shin, whit. 

&th. dlong; as in bolt, dome, foe, go, hole, 
joke, coke, lone, mote, note, pole, rope, sole, tone, 
vote, wove, yoke, zone, choke, throe, those,.8hoal. 

10th. Uke 00 ; as in boot, do, food, group, 
hoot, croup, lo^e, move, nooae, prove, roost, soup, 
too, woo, ooze, ouch, tooth, bopth, shoe. 

11th. %hort; as in bot, dot, fox, got, hot, jot, 
cot; lot, mop, not, pop, rot, sot, ton, novel, wot, 
yon, zocco, chop, song, throb, pother, shot, whop. 

12th. a hng; as in brute, due, fume, glue, hue, 
June, cue, lute, mute, nude, pule, rule, sue, tune, 
yule, zumic, trath, sure.* 

13th. u fliiort; as in but, dust, fim, glut, hut, 
just, cull, lull, must, nut, pur, rut, sup, tun, vulgar, 
yug, buzz, chub, sung, thumb, thus, shut, whur. 

14th. u medial; as m bush, pnddilig, sugar, 
could, full, pull, puss{ pgt, would, butcher, should. 

15th. ow and ou ; as in bow, down, fowl, gout, 
how, jounce, cow, loud, mount, noun, pout, rout, 
south, town, vouch, wound, chouse, mouth, thou, 
shout. 



't' Id the wonii trute, rtUe^ trtOh, ture, Worcester soonda the « likeo in 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

The words to be spelled are felected from the reading 
lessons, and the accented syllable of each is marked 
tiius, (') as in mat'ron. 

The figures standing opposite each error to be aroidbd 
and the words to be spelled and defined, denote the par- 
(xgraph in which such words occur. Those introduced 
with the questions, denote the paragraph in which the- 
ansuftr is found. 

A word enclosed in a parenthesis is merely to ^ow 
how the preceding word shduld be pronounced, as. Bought 
(liaut). 

When the definition of a word is given to f^ovr, its 
peculiar meaning m the sentence where it Is used, such 
definition is enclosed in a parenthesis, that the pupil may 
understand it to be the localf and not the general import 
of the word. 

Too much 'of the reading matter would be excluded 
by inserting in cohnrins, aU. such words as it might be 
(l'jHinii))e for the pupil to spell and define. The teacher 
will, therefore, exercise the class, in spelling and defining 
as many words, in addition to those selected firpm tlie 
several lessons, as time will allow. 

A correct knowledge of the elementary sounds of th^ 
language, will be found a great aid to the pupil, in secur^ 
ing a fidl, and clear enunciation in reading and speaking* 
It is, therefore, strongly lu-ged upon the teacher to exer- 
cise his class, from time to time, on the preceding tables, 
unt9. the elements can be perfectly uttered. 
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LESSON I. 






Wwrdafor 


%fliiiflr. 




next 


book 


soil 


said 


sure 


hear 


dear 


much 


what 


clean 


learn 


please 


John - 


James 


keep 


kind 



THE NEW BOOK. 

1. My kind friend came to see *me to- 
day, and he gave me this new book. 

2. Logk, John, what a fine book. 

3. I will try to read it well; for my 
friend when he gave it to me, took ne by 
the hand and said, "My dear James, I 
will give you this book, as I hear you wish 
to know how to read.'' 
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4. <<Now when I coQie to see you next 
yeari I hope I shall find that you can read 
weU.'' 

$. I will try to read well, for I wish as] 
much to please my dear friend as he does^ 
to please me, and I can not please him if 
I am not good, and do not learn to read. 

6. When I have read my book, John, I 
will lend it to you ; for I dare say it is full 
of new tales, and I am sure you will take 
care of it, and not tear or soil it. 

7. John says, <<Thank you, James, thank 
you ; I will take care to keep it clean, and 
will let no one tear it." 

8. How glad I am to have a kind friend, 
and a new book. 

I love tny friends, so kind, so good. 
Who ^ve me books, and clothes, and food ; 
And by each act and Word will prove • 
How mach I thank them for their love. 



QvnnpNi. 1. Wiax did James* friend give faimf 2. To wbom did 
he sliow tile new bookf 3. What did James say lie woifld dof When 
would he lend It to JohnI What did John say ' Will jou ail try to ^ 
weUinMis book? 



n 
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LESSON II. 




kite 


street 


whose 


pain 


meet * 


cheese 


^ home 


know 


name 


bless 


than 


piece 


George 


shoes 


coat 


books 


brought 


thank 


tears 


bread 



THE BLIND BOT. 

1. One day, when James came to see 
Frapk, he brought his new kite, and a large 
baU. . • 

2. Now, says he to Frank, we will have 
fine ^port. Come, let us go and play. , 

3. Here come George and Luke ; they 
are good boys ; they will go and play with 
us. 

4. While at their sporty they saw a poor 
bUnd boy in the street, whose name was 
Paul. He had no hat, nor coat, nor shoes. 

5. Poor boy, see how sad h^ looks. He 
has ro one to take care of him. 

6. You know, says Frank, we must be 
kind to the poor, and do all we can to help 
them. 
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7. I will go and get some bread aiid 
cheese for the lad, and some cake too. 

8. I will give him ray old coat, says 
James, for 1 have got a new one at home. 

9. George says he will give u'lm a cap ; 
and Luke says he will give him a pair of 
shoes. 

10. While Paul ate his bread and cheese, 
the tears ran down, his pale cheeks, for he 
had not had a piece of bread to eat in two 
days. 

11. Thank you, thank you, dear boys, 
said Paul; 1 am glad to meet with such 
kind friends ; and as long as I live, I will 
pray that God will bless you. 

12. Paul has gone now, and we will go 
back to our play. Poor lad, how glad he 
was to have a coat, and cap, and a pair of 
shoes! 

13. All, who know tliesc gocki boys, love 
them ; and God, who sees and knows all 
they do, will* love and bless them too. 

QuBsnoNS. I . What did James come toeee f 2. What did James say i 
3. Who else came? 3. Who were ^ood boysf 4. What bey did they see 
in the street ? 5. How did he iouk f 7. What did Frank give him f U. 
What ili.l Paul say ? 
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LESSON III. . 
cage 8tole ^ meek stroke 

Tile throw jnmp live 

black spare mane proad 

pud folks . breast f paws 

gA bring stood still 



TBB DOQ AND LION. 

1. Have you seen the lion.'' said my Aunt 
Jane, to Ann •Bell, one day as they rode 
out No, said Ann, I have not seen him. 

2. Well, said she, next week they will 
bring the lion here in a cage, and if you 
are a good girl, you shall see him. 

3. in the mean time, i will tell you what 
a bad boy oncd did with a little black do^r. 

4. The man who kept the lion, would 
let no one see him, till he had paid six 
%ente, or would bring a small dog to throw { 
into the cage (pr the lion to tear and eat. j 

6. One day this bad boy came to see Uh; 
lipn, and as he could not get six cents to 
give, he stole a little black dog in the stn^i^t, 
and gave him to the man to throw to the 
lion. 
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6. So the man took the poor little dog, 
Land cast him into the cage^ 

7. This made all the folks feel bad ; but 
they stood still to sec what the lion would 
do. • 

*8. The poor little dog was so iuU of 
fear, that he threw himself on his back, as 
he fell in the cage, and put up both his 
little feet, as if he woulA beg the lion to 
spare his life. 

9. When the Uon saw him so meek and 
full of fear, he stood still and would not 
bite him at ajl! 

10. With much care, he just put out one 
of his great paws, and drew up* the dog 
close to his breast. 

11. So the Uon did not hurt him, but 
was so kind, the dog soon lost all fear, an^ 
got up on his feet 

12. And it was not long before the dog 
would jump back and forth over the iion, 
and play with his long mane, and stroke it 
down with his little paws, and each day 
grew more and more fond of him. 

13. As for the lion, he was«so proud of 
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his little black dog, that no one could get 
him out of the cage*. Thus did they both 
live ill peace. 

QuBsnoiis.. Whtt If thisslorxfebovt f 1. What did Avnt Jane taf to 
Ann Bell f 9. What did alM aay wmild bt tooufltt. Uma^iWEt mAf 
6. WhBtdidthabMlboydol Now tail me the rat of Um iioiy.* 



^ lESSONIY. ^ 

gran knock work gold 

stay Rtruck thing take 

hedge ground should ahall 

thick great .thief fahut 

iwasp found steal was 



THE LOST PUBSB. 

1* One day a poor farm-boy was out in 
the field with his cows. He ran up and 
down a long t^e, till he was tired, aiid 
then sat down to rest. 

2. There was no one in the field but 
this boy ; be had been told to stay there 
and watch the cows till it was time to drive 
them home. 

3. What a hot day it is ! said he ; I will 
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1 



go and Ee down by the side of that hedge ; 
it will shade me from the heat of the sun. 

4. And when he had said this, he went 
to thU side of the field where the hedge 
grew thickest. 

6. He was just going to lie dovvn, whf n 
He savf a wasp on a wild rose-tree in the 
hedge. 

6. If I lie down here, said he to him- 
self, and go to sleep, that wasp will sting 
me; I will try to knock it down with my 
stick. 

7. So he struck the rose-tree with his 
sti^k as hard as he could ; and there flew 
out of it a green silk purse, full of gold, 
which fell at his feet. 

8. Then he thought no more of the 
wasp, h\it took up the purse to see what 
was in it ; and when he saw that it was full 
of gold, he was glad, and sat down on the 
ground to count it. ' 

9. I do not know how much there was, 
but it was a great deal, and he said, How 
glad I am that I have found this purse ! 

10. I am rich now, and can buy new 
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clcthos, and need not work. Oh ! what a 
fine thin^ it is to find k purse of gold. 

11. But soon his face grew §ad; he 
thought or it for some time, and then said, 
But what a bad boy 1 should be to keep 
this purse ; it is true I found it, but it is 
not mine, and if 1 keep it 1 shall be a thief. 

12. 1 ought to try and find out who has 
lost it that 1 may give it back to him. 1 
must not steal gold to buy new clothes. It 
is no sin to wear an old coat, but it is a 
great sin to steal. 

13. God says, thou shalt not steal ; and 
then the boy put all the gold in the purse, 
and shut it up to take care of it. 

HA. To do to others as I would 

That they should do to me, 
Will make me honest, kind, and good, 

As every child should be. 
I never need behave amiss. 

Nor feel uncerttdn long, 
Afl I may always know by this, 

If things are right or wrong. 

QvMTiom. 1. WbMwwtlM brm-boy dolnsf a What dldbatafhe 
wmiM do? 7 How did tw find ih« pune/ la What did tethUik fim f 
II. WhatDAXtf la Wtel did be My about Maaiinff 
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THE LOST PUR8B. 
CaonoLxmrn.) 

1. Now there was a rich squire, wiio 
lived in a large house a short way from the 
field where the boy found .the purse; and 

• the boy thought it would be tlie best way 
to take the purse to this rich man, and ask 
him if he knew who had lost it. 

2. So as soon as the. cows had gone 
home and were safe in their stalls, he vtent 
to the squire's house and rang the door bell. 
* 3. A man came to the door, and when 
he saw that it was a poor boy who had 
rung ttie bell, he said in a cross tone, Why 
do you come to this door? you ought to 
haye gone to the back gate. What do you 
want? 

4 Is the squire at home? asked the boy. 
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Yes, he is at hornet, said the man ; but what 
do you want with him? I should lik^ to 
see him, said the boy. 

5. Then the man was still more cross, 
and said, You must tell me whfit you want. 
I will not let a boy hke you go up those 
nice stairs ; your shoes are not clean. 

6. Then the poor boy did not know 
what to do, for he did not like to tell this 
man he had found a purse, for fear he 
wpuld take it fix)m him ; so he said, quite 
loud, I must see the squire, so if you will 
not let me come in, 1 must wait here till he 
^oes out, and then^I can speak to him. 

7. He ^oke so loud that the squire 
heard hinv &nd came to the top of the 
st^urs, ami said, John, who is that ? And 
the man said. It is a rude boy, sir, who 
says he will see you, and he will not tell 
me what he wants. 

8. Let him come up, then, said the 
squire ; if he wants to speak to me, why do 
you not let him? The pour boy was glad 
when he heard this; he ran up stairs, and 
when he came to the room where the 
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squire was, he took off his hat and made 
a l^w. 

9. The squire was a kind old man, so he 
said, Come in, my man; what have you 
to say to me ? . Then the boy told, him he 
had found a purse of gold in the field, and 
had brought it to him, that he might try to 
find out who had lost it 

10. You are a good lad, saidtiie squire; 
it IS mine ; I lost it to-day, as I rode to th^ 
farm ; it is a green purse with steel slides, 
and I will tell you how much gold is in it, 
that you may be sure I speak the truth. 

1 L And then he told the boy how much 
was in the purse he had lost, and it was 
just the same sum that was in the^one that 
was found ; so ^ boy knew it must be the 
same purse the scpiire had lost, and he gave 
it back to him« 

12. Then the squu^e said ; My good boy, 
you have done quite right not to keep what 
was not your own, and 1 dare say you wUl 
grow up to be a good man. 

13. As you did not keep this gold, which 
was not yours, I will give you two cows, 
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and you may feed them in my fields. You 
can sell the milk, and if you take caret 
you may some day be as rich as I am. 

T4. You may think how glad the boy 
was to have cows of his own; he t#ok 
care of them, and they gave a great deal 
of milk, which he sold, and the cows had 
calves, lY^^ch he sold too. 

15. And when he grew up to be a man, 
he bought a house and field, and kept more 
and more cows, till at last he had so much 
milk and cream, butter and cheese to sell, 
that he^grew quite a rich man. 

MORAL. 

16. This piece shows you that those 
children who are good, and honest, will not 
only find friends, but will prosper, and be 
happy. Had tliis boy kept tlie purse which 
he found, he might have been led on to 
other crimes, and brought to some bad end. 

Tvmmom. 1. Who Ht«I' In a lanfe houas ? 9. What did the hoy do f 
a What did the maA at the door aay f 6. Why did not the boy tell John what 
he wanted to aee the aqutre forf 8. What did the acfaireaay to John^ 
la What U» the lad f IS. What lathe nat of the aUiry? 
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BOSE AND HER BIBD. 

1. Rose w4s just eight years old; she 
was a good girl, and so kind, that all her 
young friends were fond of her. 

2. All who spoke of Rose, said, "That 
child has a good heart, she would not hurt 
a fly, if she could help it.^' 

3. And they were right; for if she found 
a fly in her milk, she would take it out and 
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place it on her hand, wann it in ^e sun, 
and watch it with care till its wings and 
legs got dryv and then she was glad to see 
it fly. 

4. If she saw a worm in the foot path, 
she took care not to tread upon it, but 
went on one side that she might not hurt it 

5. Rose had a bird that she kept in a 
cage, and a sweet bird he was, and so fond 
of her that he would chirp and sing, as 
soon as he saw her come into the room. 

' 6. And Rose was fond of him too. She 

fed him morn and night, and took great 

! care of him, and would let him hop out of 

the cage on her hand, and tlien would talk 

to him. 

7. Oh, my dear Dick! she would say; 
I love you so much, I wish you could 
speak, that you might tell me if you love 
me as well as I love you. 

8. Do sing to me, my own dear bird ; 
smg me a sweet song, for I like to hear 
you. And then Dick would sing as if he 
knew what she said to him. 

9. One day Rose went up to feed her 
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bird, and while she put in the seed, Dick 
went in and out of the cage two or three 
times. 

10. Go in, Dick, said Rose, for I must 
go down stairs ; I have not done my work, 
nor my sum ; so, go in, sir, for 1 must not 
stay with you now. 

11. Dick did as he was bid, and just as 
he went in, the maid came up stairs, and 
said, <j Miss Rose, your aunt is here, and 
wants to see you; but you must n^ake 
haste, for she will not wait" 

12. Rose ran down stairs, as fast as she 
could, auid did not think to shut the dooi* 
of tlie cage. As soon as she was gone, 
Dick flew out, and thought he would hop 
on the floor. 

13. Poor Dick! he did not know that 
the door of the room was not shut fast, and 
that a sly cat was on the watch for him. 

14. Poor Dick! the cat heard him sing, 
and saw him hop on the floor, so in she 
came, and sprang on the poor bird, and 
ran down stairs with him in her mouth. 

13. Rose saw her come down, and gave 
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a loud scream, and tried to stop her, but it 
was too late, for the poor bird was dead, 
and the cat ate him up. 

16. The cat was not to blame, for cats 
think it is no more harm to kill birds than 
mice, and they like them to eat; but those 
who keep birds should take /p-eat care to 
put them out of the ckt's way. 

17. If Rose had thought' to shmt the 
dc)or of the cage, the cat would not have 
caught her bird ; so you see how wrong it 
is not to think. 

QuamoHB. 1. How old was Rose? 1. Whatlclndof aebild was shaf 
& What did Rose haj|? 6. Wliat did har biid do? 17. Whjr did U» cat 
get the tHid f Wbat'% you Uught by this piece t 
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A SAB TALB. 

1. Oh, what a fine horse and chaise! 
said Jphn. Where are they? asked the 
nurse. 
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2. Why, do you not see them there'* 
said John; they stand at the door of that 
house. I can see them through the trees; 
a green ehaise and a white horse. 

3. I can see them now, said the nurse. 
There is no one^with them, said John ; how 
I should Uke to get in the chaise and ride. 

4. But it would be wrong to do so, said 
the nurse; the horse might start off and 
throw you out; so do not go near them, 
my dear. 

5. I can just go and touch the horse, 
said John; see how still he stands ; I dare 
say he will not hurt me. ^ 

6. You must do no such thing, said the 
nurse; if you- were to touch the horse he 
might kick you. 

7. He does not look as if he would 
kick, said John ; but you are so cross, you 
will not let me do aiiy thing that 1 like; 
but I will go and touch the horse in spite 
of you. 

8. And off he ran as fast as he could ; 
and the nurse could not stop him, for she 
had a babe in her.arps, and a child of two 
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years old by her side, whom she led with 
one hand. 

9. So what could she do with John ? If 
he did not choose to stay near her, as he 
ought to have done, she oould not help it. 

10. Little boys and girls when they go 
out with the nurse, ought to mind what ^he 
says; for she has thei care of them, ancl 
knows best what is right for them to do, 
and what is wrong; and when she tells 
them not to do a thing, it is that they may 
not get hurt. 

11. Then Aey think that she is cross; 
but it is kind in her to try to keep them 
from harm. Do yon n9t think soi' I 
hope you will mind what your nurse says 
when you go out with her. 

12. Well, let us see what John did. He 
ran off, as I told you, as fast as he could ; 
and went through a gate, and up a lane, 
that led to the road where the horse and 
chaise stood. 

13. There was a great coat in the 
chaise, and a whip ; and the step of the 
chaise was down. John cast his eyes 
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round and saw t^at no one was near ; so 
he put his foot on the step, got in, took the 
whip in his hand, and laid hold of the 
reins. < 

14. 1 am sure 1 could drive, said this 
bad boy; so he gave the horse a «nart 
touch with the whip ; and as soon as he 
did this, the horse set off at full £qpeed on 
the road. 

15. Poor John was now in a great fright ; 
he let go the reins, and cried out as loud 
as he could for some one to stop the horse; 
but no one heard him, and# on went the 
horse at a great rate, till at last John was 
thrown out, and broke his leg and arm in 
the fall. 

16. Here was a sad thing! but it was 
his own fault ; he chose to do what he was 
told not to do, and so he was hurt 

17. They took him home, and his leg 
and ann were set ; he had to lie in bed for 
a whole month ; and worse than that, he 
was lame all the rest of his life. 

18. He could not play hke the rest of 
the boys, nor jump, nor skip, nor walk 
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fast; for he had to walk with a stick. 
When he was a man, he said he would give 
all he had in the world if ^e could onl}' 
have the free use of. his arm andieg; 

QuBsnoNS. 1. What did John see? 2. Where f 4. What did the nunc 
aay I 6. What did John say f 8. What Sid John do f 13. What was m 
the chaiae f R When John got into the chaise what did he do f U, What 
did the hone do f 15. How did John ^et hurt f Was John a good boy ^r t 
bad boy ? Shonld you mind what is said to yon f 
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THE BOY AND DOG, , 

1. Will you tell me a story? said Johr 
to his aunt, one night, as they sat by the 
fire-side, and heard the cold winds blow, 
Yes, my dear, said she, you are such a 
good boy to read, I will tell you one. 

2. I once heard, said she to John, and 
he began to hitch up his chair close by 
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her, I once heard of two men who were 
very kind. 

3. They built a house in a land a[ high, 
bleak J^lls, where the snows fell so deep, 
and the drifts were so large, that folks 
would sometimes miss the road, and get 
lost in the woods. 

4 Now^ and then, some one would 
freeze to death. These men kept two 
large dogs which they had trained so that 
they would go out by day or night, just as 
they were bid, in search of such as might 
be lost. 

5. If they found any one, they would 
run before him and bark, and lead him on, 
to the warm house and good fire kept by 
these men. | 

'6. One cold night when the winds blew 
very hard, and the snow was quite deep, 
they told Tray, for that was the name of 
one dog, to go out on the hills, and see 
what he could find.^ 

7. Tray began to wag his tail, for he 
was a good Idog, and then set off at full 
speed. The snow was deep and the cold 
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winds blew, but Tray did not mind the 
wind. 

8. Off to the hill he ran, and went from 
place to jplace, and ^oon found the track 
of a foot. It was deep in the snow, but 
Tray had a quick scent. 

9. Now he sprang forward with all his 
strength, and in less than half a mile found a 
poor boy in the snow, and about to freeze. 

10. When Tray saw the boy eould not 
walk, he lay down close by his side, as if , 
to coax him to get on his back. 

11. Thi^the boy could not do. Then 
Tray ran back as fast as he coild to the 
house of these kind men, and by some 
means, made tliem think he had found 
some one he could not lead in. 

12. One of theSe men then went out as 
quick as he could, and Tray Jed him to the 
place where the boy lay in the deep snow-- 
drift. 

13. He was quite stiff with cold, but 
was not dead. So the man took him in 
his arms, and brought him to his house to 
warm him. 
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14. As soon as the boy was warm he 
drank some milk and felt quite well. Then 
he told what Tray did to help him out of 
the snow. What a good dog Tray was. 

Qussnom. Wliat if the story about f 3. Where did these kind men 
livef 6. What did they wish Tray to do f 9. Who did Tray 6ad t 10. Whai 
did Tray do next' 12 Did one of these men g6 oi^t and get the boy.\ 
14. What did he tall wben he was warm * 
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THB KIND LITTLE GIRL. 

1, Ann was a girl of eight years old. 
She was good and kind to all. The girls {; 
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who went to school with her, were fond of 
her; aiid the heasts and birds around the; 
liouse would come when they heard her 
voice, : • 

2. All the fowls in tlie yard would run 
to her as soon as they saw her ; and she 

! was glad when she got leave to feed them. 

3. One day when she came home from 
school, she mer her mother, who gave her 
a cake, and as it was a fine day, she went 
to the field at the back of the hous^ to 
eat it. 

4. She had just sat down by the fence, 
when a poor thin dog came to look at her ; 
she gave him a smalt piece of her cake, 
and saw him eat it and wag his tail. 

5. Then an old man came out of a poor 
hut to call the dog ; and Ann saw that he 
was thin, and pale, and sick. 

6. So she gave him a large piece of her 
cake ; and he said, Thank you, good child ! 
and ate it, and told her that it did him! 
good. ^ 

7. The old man and his dog then went 
back to the hut. Ann ate the small piece 



of calte that was left, and felt much better 
than if she had eaten the Whole. 

8. Yet she was fond of cakes; and I am 
sure, if the old m^ aAd his dog had beer 
fat and strong, she would not have thought 
of giving them any ; but she saw that they 
were in great want, which put her in mind 
Jo share with them. 

9. It was not long before Ann had more 
cake. As soon as she had got it, she went 
to look for the old man and his dog, but 
could not find them. 



.QDBsnoNi. 1. Hqw old was Ann? 1, What klfid ofa gfil ivm ami^ 
2. .Whai would tha fowto do f 3. What did her mother gira her f & What 
<lid Ann aee ? 8. What did ahe do with her cake ? 9. What did Ann^ the 
nextUmeahahadacakaVv Shoold w<a be kind to tha poor ? 
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fUB TWO FRIBNDS. 

Charles. When do you think James 
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Hope will be here, aunt? ,1 shall be so glad 
to see him. 

Aunt. So shall I. James is a good boy, 
and I shall be glad to have him come and 
stay with us. It is a long time since you 
have seen him. 

Charles. Yes, it is ; I think it must be 
a whole year since we went to s^e him. 

Aujit. No; it is now just six months 
since we were there ; and six months, you 
know, Charles, is but half a year. 

Charles. Well, it seems a Idhg time, 
but I did not Uke the town where he hves. 
at all. Aunt, for I had to stay in the hoi^se 
most of the time. 

Aunt. I am sure, my dear, you took 
some long walks in the Park, and when I 
had tim&, you rode out with me to see the 
Kghts and call at the gay stores. 

Charles. . Yes, aunt; but what I like 
best is to run in and out of doors all day, 
as I do here, and to walk on the shore and 
pick up shells and dig in the sand. Do 
you think James will like the sea, aunt ? 
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Aunt. I do no^know, Charles; he has 
aot seen it yet. 

Charles. Not seen the sea, aunt ? why 
he is almost as old as I am. 

Aunt. Yes, Charles ; but his home has 
been in a large town, far from the sea, 
while your home has been by the sea-^ide. 
But he has seen more things than you have, 
though he may not have seen boats, or 
ships, or the sea-coast. 

diaries. How much 1 shall ha.ve to| 
show him ! I hope he will lilce to be here, | 
and that he will stay a long time. 

Aunt. I hgpe so too, Charles; but this 
will be the first time he has left his home, 
so all will be new and strange to him for a 
day or two. 

Charles. Oh, aunt, I hear the sound of 
a coach. It must be James. H&w I hope 
it is. 

QuBflnom. What did Charles aak his aunt f What dld^ihe ny f How 
long since James had been there.' What did Charles like to do f Had James 
•seen the sea f Where was his home t 
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TQB TWO FRIENDS. 

(CONGLUDBD.) 

Charles. Oh, James, 1 am so glad you 
have now come to stay with me. We 
sliall have fine times, I hope ; 1 will show 
you all the fine sights, and try to have you 
stay a long time. Should you hke to have 
a look at the sea ? 

James.' Yes, Charles, 1 should, and it 
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will be the first time 1 have seen it, though 
1 am ten years old ! 

Charles. Then come with me, James; 
there, look that way. 

James. Oh, Charles ! what a ^aiiid 
sight, and what a fine view this is ! How 
the sea shines m the bright sun; now blue, 
then green, and then white, like glass ; it 
makes my eyes ache to look upon it long. 

Charles. Now turi} to this side, and 
see the waves dash on the beach. How 
tHey roll and send their white spray far up 
on the shore. 

James. Yes, Charles, it is a grand 
sight; but how .it roars! Does the sea 
make such a noise at all times ? 

Charles. Oh, no ; when it is calm you 
can not hear it at all, from this place ; but 
when the wind is strong, it roars so loud 
that you caii scarce hear your own voice. 
But come now with me and see what 1 
call my "Jook-out." 

Jdmes. Do you mean down at the end 
)f the walk, where that flag is?. 

Charles. Yes, and fliat is my flag-staff. 
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[ shall want you to help me haul my flag; 
down when the sun sets. * j 

James. What a nice place this " look- 
out" is, Charles ! Here we can sit in the 
shade, and see all the ships and boats 
when they pass. 

Charles. The steam-boat will soon be 
here; it comes three times a week, and 
thjs is one of the days for it to come. 

James. I have a large toy steam-boat 
at home, but it moves on wheels. 

• Chavles. So does tliis; at least they 
look like wheels, and go plash ! dash ! in 
the sea, and make a great noise. Then it 
has a large pipe for the smoke, which 
comes up through it. 

James, rlais it a mast and sails, hke a 
ship ? 

Charles. Np, the Globe, th .c is her 
name, has no sails, though some steam- 
boats have, that when the wind is fair, tliey 
may use steam and feails too. But look, 
James, I think I can see the smoke aow, 
just round that point. 
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James. Yes, so can I ; it is tlie steam- 
boat. How (Juick it comes ! , 

Cliarles. See what a crowd there i^ on 
the deck^)f the boat ! 

James. How rough it makes the sea 
look as it sails by I All the small boats 
toss on the waves made by the steamer. 

CJmrles. Yes; the steam makes the 
wheels go with such force,* that the waves 
must dash in that way. Ydu know when 
we throw stones in a pond, what a plash 
there is all round. * \ 

James. Where will the steam-bo^t stop ? 

Charles. At the wharf, where all those 
on board will land With their .goods., 

James. I dare say they will feel glad to 
be on land again. But what can that be, 
Charles, which I see a great way oft ? it 
has two masts. Should you call it a ship ? 

^karles. No, it is a brig; ships and 
barks nave three masts ; brigs and schoon- 
ers have two masts ; while sloops have but 
one. 

James. Well, I have a small boat at 
home, which John Cell made for me, of a 
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\ bit of cork. It has but one mast, and of 
cou|^ must be a sloop ; but we all call it 
a ship. 

Charles. A& it has but one mast; it 
must be a sloop. But where do you sail 
your sloop, James ? 

James. Oh, we have no good place foi 
such sport, you know ; so we fill a large 
bowl, from the pump, and that we call the 
sea. ^ 

Cliarles. I should not like such a sea 
as that, James. It would seem odd to me 
to sail my ship in a large bowl. 
' James. Yes, Gharles ; but then it does 
just as well for us, who have not seen the 
sea. But come, let us go down to the 
wharf, and see the folks land from the 
steam-boat. 

Charles. Well, if we can get John 
Brace to go with us, I will go; if not, 
there is such a crowd there, my aunt will 
not think it a safe place for us. 

John Brace is a great* friend of nine, 
and has spent all his life in ships. Hejost 
one of his arms in a sea fight; and as he 
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is now tdo old to go to sea^ he lives at our 
house. 1 may go where 1 like if he is 
with uie, 

famef. Do run and ask him to go to 
the wharf with us. 

Charles. I am sure he will, if we ask 
him; biit we must not stay long, as my 
aunt wiH want us at home. 

James. Oh, Charles, what a fine boat 
this is ! ^ 

Charles. Yes, she is one of the best 
boats on this route. But see, she is now 
off again, and we will return to the house. 

Aunt. Now, Charles, you may get your 
slate and see if you can add up the sums' 
I wrote down for you. You know you 
must not play all the time. 

Charles. Nor do 1 wish to, aunt. James, 
1 w^ill have my task done soon, and then 
we can take a run once more, on the.beach» 

QuSBTioivB. What did Charles say to Jamoa f What did Charles ahour 
him f What did Janieti say f What more did Chariea »iiov- James f What 
makes the sea marf What is a look-out f Wha; j'j Charles say would 
I MM f Wha) ia aaid of a steaiff-bnat f Where did the boat stop t What 
iid James say .* Should you be kiiu' and try to jilaaas your matea aa these 
boyadid? " 
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LESSON XII. 


• 


oool 


y^r-y wh^th-er 


grtw-ing 


school 


br6th-er wMs-per 


Ch4i-ley 


good 


m6th-er chfl-dren 


Mt-ters 


patch 


in-de^d naught-y 


b6n-net 


heard 


M&-iy Ktrtle 


per-h&ps 



LITTLE MART. 

1. Oh, mother,* liiay I go to school 
With brother Charles to<lay? 
The air is very soft and cool ; 
Do, mother, say I may. 

2» I heard you say, a week ago, 
That I was growing fast; 
I want to learn to r&ad and sew, 
Fm three years old and past 

8. Well, little Mary, yla may go. 
If you will be quite still; 
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^Tis wrong to make a noise you know ; 
I do not tliink you wilL 

4. Be sure and do what you are told 
And when the school is" done, ♦ 
. Of brother Charley's hand, take hold. 
And he will lead you home. 

6. Yes, mother, I will try and l)e, 
• Oh, very good, indeed ; 
I'll take the b9ok you gave to me, 
And all the letters read. 

6. Anel I will take my patch-work too, 

And try to learn to sew ; 
• ' ' Pleabe, mother, tie my bonnet blue. 
For it is time to go. 

7. Perhaps some little girls and boys, 

Will like to have me tell 
If little Mary made a noise, 
Or whether she did well. 

8. And I am very glad to say 

That Mary sat quite still > 
She did not whisper, laugh or play. 
As naughty cluldren will.. 

QuBSTioNS. Will you name the pauses in the first verae of this <ce .* , 
How long irhould you stop at a coAima f Mnvf long at a eemicoion i . 4t ft . 
periods What doea an inierrogaiio^point show? ^ 
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I|^SSONXIII. 

price think some arI6ng 

books will caught mfis-ter 

gruff growl fruit s&tch-el 

fierce haste been mflil-Bfeream 

screams hedge benph a-w&y 



THB USKFUL BOG. 

1. On£ day, as John Prioe was oti hisJ 
way to school, with his satchel of bool^ 
in his hand, he stood still to look at a fine 
large dog which lay in the sun before the 
door of a poof man's house. 

2. Take care now you, go near that 
fierce dog, said the gruff voice of a man 
who passed by just then. 

3. I do not think he will hurt me, said 
John, if I do DO harm. See, he lets me 
pat his head. 

4. The dog got up, and seemed much 
pleased to have John pat him\; but as he 
saw the ojan, he gave a low growl, and 
looked i^uite fierce. 

6. There, you see I told you rights said 
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tlie man, as he made hspte away. Just 
then the master of the dog came out, aiid 
sat on the bench by the doon 

6. If you please, said John, what makes 
the dog growl at that man who went by, 
while he seems so fond of me ? 

7. I will tell you, said he ; he knows that 
he is a bad man ; for one day he got over 

bfny hedge, and stole some fruit; but the 
dog caught him, and would not let him go 
till I went out to him. ^ 

8. What a good watch dog he must be ! 
said John. \ • 

9. Yes, said the man, and I can toll ypu 
more than that; for one day a Uttle girl, 
who was playing near the mill-stream, fell 
in, and might have been drowned, had not , 
1 and my dog been near and heard her 
sicreams. 

10. Yes ; and he swam down the stream 
.after her, and brought her safe tp land. 
She was- soon quite well ; and. the dog and 
she are now great friends. 

1 1. I must run along now, said John, for 



If 
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it is my school time. Wheii I am a man, 

i hope I shall have such aidog of my own. 

• 

QuvsnoNB. What is this lanaon about ? 1. What ki.nd of a dag was it f 
2, What did the gruff roice say ? a What did John Price reply f 4.. What 
did the dog do f 7. How did the dog know it was a bad man? 9. What is 
saiM about a Utae girt? 





LESSON XIY. 
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Maine 


wrong 


stones 


with-fn 


foimd 


cMd 


chance 


pK/mates 


brisk 


drink 


thieves 


he£d-atrong 


worsQ 


speak 


Gtfodman 


m^an-while 


Giles 


sour 

THB 


* mlll-pond 


s6mc-what 




TWO BOYS 





1. Some years since, two men came to 
hve, about the same time, in a small town 
in the State of Maine, where they found a 
good school. 

2. Each man had one son;*and each 
sent his son to the same school. James 
was a good boy to learn, and kind to all 
his playmates. 

3. Giles was a dull boy to learn, but 
brisk at play. He did not love his book, 
and would not learn. But what was much 
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worse^ he was soui- and cross, and willed 
to make all tbe^ther boys do just what he 
told them. • 

4. This you know was wrong, and the 
boys did not like it. But Giles would have 
liis own way, and if they did not mind him 
he would strike- them. 

5. So ^11 the boys left him ; and from 
that time he could get no one to play with 
him. This made him feel somewhat sad 
When the boys fiaw this, they told him that 
if he would be kind, and do as James did, 
and ns all good boys should do, they would 
play with him and love him too. 

6. Thus, all the boys did what they 
could to make him kind and good, that they 
might love him. But it was all in vain. 

7. Untold them he would have his own 
way, and they should do- as he told them ; 
and if they would not mind him, and play 
as he said, he would quit the 8c]iool. 

. 8. And so at last, as the boys would not 
mind him, he left the school. From this 
time, Giles grew worse and worse. He 
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would not look in his book, or i^ any way 
try to please his friends. 

9. For days and weeks, and even mo'jths^ 
he might be seen to stroll at large. One 
day in a grog shop, where he would drink, 
and leanttto curse and swear. 

}0. Next, he would go to a horse race, 
or a show, or some such place, and then 
to the mill-pond and fish, or down by the 
brook to throw stones at the frogs. 

n.^^ He soon became so willful and so 
wicked, that if any one spoke to him, or 
sought in any way to show him the evils of 
his life, and lead him back to school, he 
would speak bad words, and say he should 
do just as he chose, and so they need" liot 
talk t<5 him of bOTks or school. 

,12. In fact, Giles was now so vile, that 
no one could love him; and nc^good boy 
would walk, or play, or fish with him. 
The next thing heard, was, that Giles Bell 
had run olf, and all tlie boys were glad he 
hid gone. / 

13. Wot one wot J was heard from him 

I 

for ten or twelve years. At length his 
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name wns seen in some print, as one of a ' 
gang of hDrse thieves, that had been put; 
in Jail in the State of Maine. { 

14. In a short time they were all brought ! 
into court, and their. guilt was so plain, and 
the case so clear, that the judge fluid each 

tone of them must be shut up in a dark 
cell for five years. 

15. Poor Giles! he now saw the wrong 
he had done. But it was too late. His 
fate had come, gmd there was tio help. 
Meanwhile, James grew up to be a man. 
He read law in the same place, and stood 
high at the bar, and some thought he 
would make a good judge. 

16. But when he heardthe fate of poor 
Giles, it made him grieve. From' that 
time, when James Goodman saw a boy 
wbowoul(4not go to school, nor try to 
learn, he would tell him what Giles 'BelJ had 
done, how vile he was, and to what an end 
he came when he grcv/ up to be a man. 

, 17. James would say o each one, if you 
are a good boy, you will be a good man ; 



^ 
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but if you are a Wd boy, you will be a bad 
man, and comp to some bad end. 

1 8. Do yoji think James was right ? Yes ! 
for so it has been, so it now is, and so it. 
will be. ^ Good boys make good men, but 
bad boys make bad men. If it is your 
wish to be a great and wise man, you must 
learn what you can, while young, and in 
all things ^o your best. 

QuBsnoMS, 1. When did the men find a good ichod t 2. What kind of 
a boy wae Jameo f 3. What kind of a boj was Giles f 3. What did Giles 
want the b9ys to do? 4. Did -the bojs like this f. 5. What did the boys ad- 
vise Giles to do? 8. What 4id he do after he left school f 14. What was 
done with Giles f 16. What is said of James i 18. What do good boys 
make? 
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THE whal:e. 
1. Pray tell me ab6ut the whale, said a 
little boy to his mother. The whale, my 
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dear, is a very large fish. There is no 
fish or beast so large as a whale. They 
have been seen of such size, that they! 
look almost Uke land, as they float on the 
top of the sea. 




2, They have a large mouth but a small 
throat, so that they can not eat large fish. 
The tongue is very fat and yields a great 
deal of oil.* Their eyes are small, and 
have lids to them. 

3, They have fins, and alarge and strong 
tail, with which they swim and lash the sea 
into foam, when they are at play, or in a 
rage from pain. At such times no jone can 
go near them. 

4, When the whale is in feai* for her 
young, she takes it on her back, and puts! 
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up her fins, so that it can not fall off. They 
are very fond of their young, and take 
great care of them. 

5. Men go in ships a long way at sea, 
to take whales, for the sake of the oil they 
yield. They kiU the whale with a sort of 
spear, which they throw at it. 

6. When the whale is struck, it dives 
down into the sea, fax out of sight, but 
soon comes up to the top for want of air. 
The men are on the watch for this ; and 
as soon as they see it rise, they strike it 
with theif spears till it dies. 

7. When it is dead, they cut it up, aijd | 
put the oil which it yields, into large and 
small casks. A whale, with one of its 
young, was once left by the tide close to 
the shore where the sea was not deep, so 
that it could not get out. 

. 8. The men who siaw them took their 
spears and g^ into a boat to go and kill 
them; for they were a rich prize. The 
whales were soon much hurt, but the old 
one was strong, and with one bold, push 
i' : ■■ 'i'"', '' " , \ ^ ^^ssBs^^= 
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got clear of her foes, and swam out into 
i the deep sea. * 

9. She had not been long there when 
I she found that her young one was not with 
'■ her ; she swam bdck into the midst of her 

foes to seek it ; and there, while she sought 
to save her young, she died with it, and the 
men drew them both to the shore. . 

10. Ships are sent out from some of our 
ports edch year, to cruise on the wide sea 
for whales. These ships are sometimes 

I gone two or three years. If they find the 
whales, the men co|ne back with so much 
oil, as to make them feel quite rich. 

11. There are many kinds of whales. 
Some yield much more, and much better 
oil than others. The common whale is 
from forty to sixty feet long ; but some are 
said to be seventy-five. Whales are thought 
to hve to a great age. 

QauTiONa. 1. What kind of a fish is a whale ? 7. Where was this whale 

found f 8. What did the men dof 8. What did the whale do? 9. Did she 
gn back for her young f 9. Did they em^ape f Whaigs the number of thia 
lesson f Will you repeat all the numbers from one tRfteen? 
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LESSON XYI. 

road made 6th-6r bush-es 

spent hall b6d-y fire-fly . 

drop who fn-let gl6w-worm 

moon • said pr6W;J^ s6rae-thing 

lands worm fn-sect, 16ok-iBg 



THE GLOW-WORM. 

L As John and Mary Green were on 
their way bomq from tlieir aunt's house, 
where they had spent <the day, they saw 
something bright in the grass by the road 
side. 

2. Look! look! whatis that? said John 
to the maid. 

3. Oh, I dare say it ,is a drop of dew 
which shines in tlie light of the n^OQn, said 
she. 

4. Oh, no, said Mary, the moon does 
not shine through that thick hedge at all. 
Let me try tP pick it up. 

5. Here it is, cried John. I Have got 
hold of it; but it does not shine liow ; this 
cannot be it. 

6. Do not drop it, said Mary, but take 
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it home to mother, and she will tell us 
what it is. . 

•7. They now -made aU die haste they 
could. They found their motljj&r at the 
haU door. She^was looking out for them, 
and they told her what they had brought 

8. Oh, I dare say it is a glow-worm, said 
she. Let me look at it Yes, it is. 

9. A glow-worm, mother?^ said John 
and Mary; what is that P 

10. It is a small worm which is able to 
send fprth a Ught from its body, which 
shines in the dark, as you saw it 

11. This is the only insect of the khid 
which is found in <mr Is[e; but there are 
many in other lands, and some of them give 
far more light than this does 

12. There is the fire-fly, which, as it 
flits in and out of the dark bushes, in the 
night, with its star-Uke light, must look very 
pretty. 

13. Oh, how I wish I could see it! said 
John. ^ . 

14. The men who live where the fire- 
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flies are, sometimes use #iem for a lamp, 
to guide them from place to place. 

15. How droll, said Mary, when yeu 
want a light, just tQ run into the woods and 
catch one! * 

16. In some parts of the United States, 
said her mother, during the summer months 
these little insects are seen in great num- 
bers, and are very active* after a slight 
shower of rain. At such times the trees 
and grass appear beautiful with their, pale 

light. ' 

17. How many things tlrere are in tlie 
world, said John, which 1 have not heard 
of! 

18. Yes, said his mother, that is quite 
true ; and though you should Uve to be an 
old man, you will still have to say the same, 
for the earth and the sea are full of the 
works of the Lord, and no life is too long 
in which to learn them all. 

QuBSTtONS. 1. What did John and Mar/ see! 3. What did the maid 
think it waa f 6, What did John my f 8. What did their mother think n 
wasf 10. What did their mother tell them? 15. What did Mary say ' 
18. Does any one know all that can be known ? Will you name the pauaee 
in the second verse f What aoea each denote * 
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LESSON XYII. 

rough (r#F) yoke helps wln-ter 

straight (strait) shelf track slddg-es 

broad leaves b^nch-es gfft-ed 

horns droll st6-ry . wrdp-per 

round clothes tr&v-el r^in-deer 



A STORY OF O^HB NO.RTH, 

1."Shut the door, Hugh, and bring your 
stool to the fire-side, and I will tell you a 
story, said Mrs^ Stone. What kind of a 
one must it be?" 

2. Thank you, mother ; a story of the 
north if you please ; that cold place, where 
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(here is so much snow and ice, I like to 
hear of that, when I am snug and warm 
by the fire, and feel so glad that I do not 
live there. 

3. " But perhaps those, whose home is 
in that cold land, would not change their 
lot with yours. They love their close, 
round huts, their rough benches, their Turs 
and ^dges, as mu.ch as we do our nice 
house*nd fire-side, our chairs and rugs." 

4. Do tell me more of them, said 
Hugh. 

5 " They are a small race of men, ndt 
more than four or five feet high, with dark 
faces, deep-sunken eyes, and straight black 
hair. 

6. " In the warm days they live on the 
fruits of the chase ; in the winter on the 
dried flesh of the rein-deer, salt-fish and 
cheese. 

7. " Yoil know I once told you what a 
long, dark winter their's is, when the sun 
is not seen for many days." 

8. Yes, mother, said Hugh, and it must 
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be very dull for them. But will you tell 
me about the rein-deer ? 

9. " Ah, I do not know what they woiikl 
do, if they had not such a friend as the 
rein-deer proves to them ; from it they get 
both food, and warm clothes. 

10. "It feeds on a moss, of which there 
is a great deal thbre ; and though the^snow 
may Ue very thick upon the grp^d, the 
rein-deer can tell where his foo^grows, 
and with his fore-feet and broad horns, he 
digs through the snow to get at it." 

^ 11. But how can he find it ? said Hugh. 

12. "The quick sense of smell with 
which the rein-deer is gifted, leads him to 
the right spot, and he is never known to 
search in vain. The men yoke them to 
their sledges, which glide over the smooth, 
hard snow very fast" 

13. What kind of a thing is a sledge, 
mother? •• 

14. " Those used in Lapland, are made 
of birch-wood, something in the shape of 
a boat,^ about six feet long, with a liigh 
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back; and here, wrapped up in his thick 
fuiB, the man sits as snug as can be. 

1$. " They drive with a cord tied to the 
horns of the rein-deer, which flies over the 
^ound at great speed, with his Hght load. 
If you will bring me that large book from 
the shelf, I can show you the print of one." 

16.' Oh, I see it, said Hugh, as his 
.jonothor turned over the leaves; that is a 
nice thing to ride in. But look at that 
man ; he is so wrapped up in furs, I •can 
only see his eyes. 

17. What a droll cap he wears; and 
SQC, notothcr, the rein-deer has such a gay 
tJiiQg round his neck, A^ith a bell hung in 
ftont ; pray is that for use or show ? 

18. "I. have read," said Mrs. Stone, "'that 
the rei^-deer likes the sound of a bcU ; 
and also, when four or five sledges travel 
together, in the dark, or in a snow-storm, 
it helppto keep them all in one track." 

. 19. It is of no use to make roads there, 
foj* the snow would soon hide them, said 
Hugh. I 

20. "Yes, my dear, the sun and stars 
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guide them in the way they wish to go , 

but I cannot talk to you more now, for 1 

must write a note to your aunt, before 

post-time. 

s 21. " You may try to draw the sledge 

and rein-deer in your new book, if you 

please; but you must take great piiins." 

22. Oh, yes, that 1 will, for I should like 
very much to draw them, to show fathei 
when he comes home, said Hugh, as he 
took his stool to lys another's side, that she 
might look at his work now and then. 

23. "Tl^e rein-deer,'' said liis mother, 
^<has one of the most grand and beautiful 
forms of the animal creation. He is very 
active, runs with great speed, and cannot 
be viewed without pleasure. Now sit down 
on your stoo^ and see how well you can 
drdw him m your book." 

QtfurioMk 1. Wba(wwBurhaak«dtodof SL WhMdMlw moit Ua 
inoilMrtoUlIhiRif & WlMtdothenMninth«teoldl«iidloTtf 5. Whai 
klodorawaUTVtiMn? IS. BaKrtba tb* nin-datr. 1& Wbat did HHf h 
«tf of Uw picinn? 90. How do paoiOo in Laptauid xnniLt Ouk fmUl 
to' 
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WINTBS 


SPORT. 


' 


1 1. Down, down the hill how swift I go ! 


1 Over the ice, and over the snow ; 


h horse or cart I do not fear, | 


For past them both 


my sled I steer. 


2. Hurra! toy boy! V 


m going down, 


Wlpleyou toilup; 1 


but never frown. 


The far hill-top you 


soon will gain. 


Ajid then with all your might and main, || 


lidUl .I'll , L ■ U 


r .1 '1 
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8. Tott'U daah bj me ; while fall of glee 
m ap again to dasli bj thee ! 
Bo on we glide — Ob, life of joy ; 
What pleasttre has tiie glad school boy ! 



1. Little bird, upon that tree, 
Sing, I praj, a song to me"; 
Are you happy all day long, 
Tell me, tell me, m yotyr soogt 

2. 1 am happy, little boy, 
To be free is all my joy ; 
In the shade, or in the sun, 
I am still a happy one. 



VBRSES FOR EVENINe. 

1. The shadow Meth slowly 

Vr the darkening wood ; — 
The solemn hour is holy, 
' Breathing, "God is good." 

2. OV the tranquil feelmg, 

Sapt in hallowed mood, 
The hush of evening stealing,^ 
Wluspers, " God is good." 

8. The flowers, that droop in slnml^r 
As ijofant eyelids would. 
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The stars, no tongue can number 
Tenus,"Godjflgoj>d." 

4. mglity lihat gently o'er us 
Bringeth sleep to brood. 
Wakes the starry chorus, 
" God is ever good." 

QoMTiom. What kind of sport hi rapraiented In the pictiiiBf Wlwi 
dUtteUtdaboyMkofthebird? What la taught in tht ?WMt te tfwriiif/ 



LESSON XIX. 

fl<hr-ers therefore ple&s-ant ^m-blems 

IMMoms ouiH»flyes 8p6rt-ing tdm-per 

w4r-ble m6d-est bea6-ty sf m-ple 

ULie# so&rde4y h^m4>le b&ng-iag 



SPRINe. 

1. Corns, let us go forth into the field ; 
let us see how the flowers spring; let us 
fisten to the singing of the birds, and sport 
upon the new grass. % 

2. The winter is o?er and gone; the 
buds come* out upon the trees; the blos- 
soms of the peach are seen; and the 
green leaves sprout 
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3. The young animals of every kind 
are sporting abou{; they feel themselves 
happy ; they are glad to be alive, and thank 
Him that has made them. 

4. They may thank him in their hearts, 
but we can thank him with our tongues ; 
therefore we ought to praise him more. 

5. The birds can warble, and the young 
lambs can bleat ; but we can open our lips 
in his praise; we can speak of all his 
goodness. Therefore we will thank, him 
for ourselves, and we will thank him for 
those who cannot speak. 

6. Trees that blossom, and little lainbs 
that skip about, if you could, you would 
say how good He is ; but you are dumb, 
and we will say it for you. 

7* Come, my love, and do not spurn 
From a little flower to learn; 
See 4ihe lily on the bed, 
Ilanging down its modest head, 
While it scarcely can be seen. 
Folded in its leaf of green. 

8. Yet we love the lily well, 
For its sweet and pleasant smell. 
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And would rather call it ours, 
Thaa many other gayer flowers ; 
Pretty lilies seem to be 
Bmblems of humility. 



9. Oomei my love, and do not spurn 
' From a little flower to learn; 
Let your temper be as sweet ' 
As die lily at your feet ; 
Be as gentle, be as mild ; 
Be a modest, mmple child. 

10. 'Tis not beauty that we prize ; 
like a summer flower it dies ; 
But humility will last, 

Fair and sweet when beauty's past ; 
And the Savior from above 
Views the humble cluld with love. 

11. little children, when yon pasB 
lightly o*er the tender grass. 
Skip sdbout, but do not tread 
On the lily's lowly bed. 

For it always seems to say, 
" Surely winter's gone away.'* 



Wlwtlitlilipiaeeaboat? S. Wtilt if mM aboai Mnb aiad 
•oiDMli? 7. What should we not tpurnf 8. What Is «id oTUia IXlji 
10. Whatisaddof bumiUtyr 
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btuld-ing 

t&k-en 

ap-p^ar 



IE8S0N XX. 

fe^d'ing che^r-M ffodr-ish 

h6p>ping 86ng-«ter8 Ifb-er^ty 

pfck-ing 41-most beafi-ti-ftil 



ABOUT BIBDS. 



L Are you fond of birds P I am very 
fond of them, t love to see them an the 
trees, building their nests, or feeding their 
young ones. I love lo see them hopping 
about upon the groumi, picking up' seeds 
or worms. 

2. But above all, I like to hear the birds 
!dng. Almost all their songs are cheerful, 
and seeua le te9 As that the little songsters 
are very happf. 

3. I do not like to have the little birds, 
that have been wont to fly about the fields, 
taken and put in cages. Such birds always 
seem to mourn for the liberty they have 
lost 

4. But canary birds that are bred in 
cages, appear to enjoy themselves very 
well. They hop about, flourish their wings, 
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pick up the seeds, and drink the water that 
is given them and seem happy. • 

3. But they spend much of their time 
in singing, and some of them sing very 
sweetly. JDo you know the Uttle song of 
Nailcy.Ray, who had a canary bird which 
the was very fond of? And have you 
heard how the Uttle bird died, and bow 
Nancy mourned over it ? The song is as 
follows;-^ 




6. My Urd is dead, said Nancy Bay, 
My bird is dead, I can not play ; 
He sang so sweejly ev^ry day ! 
He singo no more, I csux not play. 

T* Go, put his cage far, far away, 
I do not love his cage to-day. 
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And thus she wept, poor Nancy Bay, 
, And sat and sighed, but could not play. * 

QuvnoNB. 1. When do you lore to we'tbe birds f 8. What do titeir 
«>ngs seem to tell us f 4. What is said of the canary bird f 6. What did 
Mhcy Ray say f 
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pt6\rty h&p-py j6y-ous dis-p^nse 

Ut;tle t^e-fui chfll-mg dis^tdrb 

wfn-ter pr^s^nce che^r-less aHii6ng 

stin-ny iafivest w&rnKst h&nnJess 




don't kill thb bibds. 

1. Don't kill the birds ! — the little birds 

That sing about your door, 
Soon as the joyous spring has cpme, 
And chilling storms are o'er. 

2. The little birds ! — how isweet they ring ! 

Oh ! let them joyous live 5 
And do not seek to take their life 
Which you can never give. 
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8. Don't kul the birds ! — tl^ pretty birds' 
That plaj among the trees ! 
'Twould make the earth a cheerless place, 
Should we dispense with these. 

4. The little birds ! how fond they play ! 

Do not disturb their sport ; 

Bat let them warble forth their songs. 

Till winter cuts them short. 

5. Don't kin the birds ! — the happy burds 

That bless the field and grove ; 
Such harmless things to look upon, 
They claim our warmest love. 

6. The happy binds ! the tuneful birds * 

How pleasant 'tis to see ! 
* No spot can be a cheerless place 
Where'er their presence be. 



7. 1 love to see the sky so clear, 
And ah things look so gay ; 
The fiiirest month in all the year. 
Is sweet and sunny May. , 

Qounom. Whatlewooli Uib? What mmt yoa Q«t Idlll Why? 
WlMt paoMt In tlM Aftli •UOtt f 
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8w^et-est 
r&b-bit 
cl6-ver 
co6s4ii 



LESSON XXII. 
be-li^ve 



h^nd-some 
w&hder 
sn6w-drop 
f^Mow 



m6ni4ng 

Y(b>b«i 

f&th-er 



I 



susah's rabbit. 



1. Mart, I have got the sweetest Uttle 
rabbit you ever saw. I do believe it is the 
very best rabbit in the world ; for I have 
only had it given to me this morning, and 
yet it will eat clover from mQr hand, and 
let me stroke it, or do anything I ptease. 

2. If you and George wiB come with 
me, I will rfiow it to you. 

3. Oh! Susan, this is indeed a sweet 
little fellow. Who gave it to you ? 

4. My aunt Mary. She had two of 
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them, just alike ; the other she gave to 
cousii^ Maria. 

o. indeed, Susan, he is a handsome little 
feHow, eilid I do not wonder that you ^nd 
Mary are so delisted with him* How 
tame and gentle be is. He does not seem 
at aQ afraid of us. 

6. Qh, no, he is not afraid of any one ; 
jgiee bow he lets me take hold of his long, 
soft ears. 

7. Well, Susan, if I had quch a dear 
little pet as this, i would tie a pink ribbon 
around its neck, and take it with me 
wherever I went. 

8. No, Mary, the little beauty would not 
like that. Father says he will make a little 
house for it, and Thomas may paint it; 
and mother isays I am to call my .rabbit 
Snowdrop, because it is as white as snow, 
while its eyes are like rubies. 

^^ Just k>ok into its beautiful soft eyes, 
Mary ! Oh, I am glad 1 have got such a 
dear little rabbit for a pet 

QuBmoiiB. Who had a xabblt? 1. What would it ^f 4. What did 
Susan say f 8. What was tbe labbit called f 
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LESSON XXIII. 
thfnhble b6r-row of-f(Snd-ed 

oon-trfve ^ be-c&us6 eon-trfv-anoe 

de-pjnd pr6p-er de-t^r-min^ 

s^ret ' a^&m-ed oon-v^n-i^aoe 



A PLAOB FOR EYBRT THIHO. 

Mary. I wish you would lend me your 
thimble/ Sarah, for I can never find mine 
when I want it 

Sarah. And why can you not find it, 
Mary? 

Mary. I am sure I cannot tell; but if 
you do not choose to lend me yours, I can 
borrow of somebody else. 

Sarah. I am willing to lend it to you, 
but I should like to have you teU me why 
you always come to me to borrow, when 
you have lost any thing. 

Mary. Because you never lose your 
things, and always know where to find 
them. 

Sarah. And how, think you, dq 1 always 
know where to find my .things? 
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Mary. How can I tell ? If I knew, I 
might sometimes contrive to find my own. 

Sarah. 1 will tell you the secret, if you 
will hear it. I have a set place for every 
thing ; and, afterl have done using a thing, 
I always put it in its proper place, and 
never leave it to be thrown about and lost. 

Mary. I never can find time to put my 
things away ; and who wants, as soon as 
she has used a thing, to have to run and! 
put it away, as if one's life depended upon 
it? 

Sarah. Your Iffe does not depend upon 
it, Mary, but your convenience does; and 
let me ask, how much more time will it 
take to put a thing in its proper place, 
than to hunt after it when lost, or borrow 
of your friends ? 

Mary. Well, I will never borrow of you 
again, you may depend upon it. 

j Sarah. Why, you are not ofifended, I 
hope* 

Mary. No, but I am ashamed, and am 
determined before night, to have a place 
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for every thing* and to keep eveiy thing 
in its place. 

Qramom. Wbatdidtfarywishaf Suahf WlMtdldamhfirr Wby 
did Mu7 kMB hw thingtf Whatdidshe rantre todpf KiUMUnolafood 
plaa fir eTH7 OM to fbUow f 



LESSON XXIV. 

afiiLor mdrirej brd^ken en-diire 

b6o^j we&th-er pi^c-es tuHsle 

w^t«d arw6ke crdtch-es w^isirooat 

iHde^p tr^-ing g^t-ting Th^ntas 



THB SAIL0.r'S son. 

1. One hot day in the month of June, 
as a poor sailor with but one leg, was 
going along the road, his crutch broke, 
and he fell to the ground. 

2. He now had to crawl on his hands 
and knees, to the side of the road, and 
wait till some coach or cart came by, tliat 
he might have a chance to ride; 

3. The first that passed that way was a 
stage coach, but the driver was a surly fel- 
low, and as he thought the poor sailor had 
no money to pay for a ride, he drove on 
and left him. 
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4. Soon after this^ the tired sailor fell 
fast asleep upon the ground, and though a 
heavy shower of rain came on, still he 
slept ; for sailors, wnen on^ board their 
ships^ have to endure all sorts of weather. 

6. When the lame sailor awoke, he 
found a boy's coat and waistcoat spread 
upon him to keep him from the rain, and 
the boy kat by, trying to mend the broken 
crutch, with two pieces of wood and some 
twine. 

6. My good lad, said the sailor, as he 
looked round to the boy, why do you puU 
off your clothes, to keep me from being 
wet? 

7. Oh, said he, 1 do not mind the ridn, 
but I thought you would take cold in get- 
ting wet, when you were so tired as to f^U 
asleep on the grouijid. 

8. See! I have almost mended your 
broken crutch, and if you can lean on me 
and cross over to my nucleus farm house, I 
am sure jie wiil get you a new crutch. 

9. The sailor looked at him with tears 
in his eyes, and said, When I went to sea, 

6 
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I left a little boy at home, and if I sboukl 
find him as good as you are^ I should be 
quite happy, though I have lost my leg, 
and must go on crutches all the rest of my 
Ufe. 

10. What is your son's name? asked 
the boy. 

IL Thomas White, and my name is 
John White, said the sailor. 

12L When the boy heard these ndmes, 
he jumped up, threw his arms around the 
sailor's neck, and said. My dear,' dear 
father, I am Thomas White, your own 
httle boy. 

ISi How great was the sail<»^s joy, thus 
to meet his own child, and to find Inm so 
good to those who wanted help ! 

14. :Thomas had been taken care of by 
his uncle, while his father was at sea, and 
the poor lame sailor found a happy home, 
in the farm hou^e of his brother. 

15. And though he had now a new 
crutch, he kept the old one, as long as he 

Hhvcd, and showed it to all who came to 
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the farm, as a proof of the kind heart of 
his dear son. 

QtrvsnoNt, 1. What happened to the aailor f 2. What d\d fee theA do f 
a Didbafeiartdef 6. Whofoundtha aailor aalaepf 12. Who waa tha 
boy f 14. When did tha'aailor then UTef 15. Why did ha keep the old 
cratch? 
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ESSON IXY. 




&u-tiiiim 


cr^tures 


rgrdi-ant 


he&v-ens 


com-mand 


btitrter-fly 


pro-vide 


w6n-ders 


dis-p^ll-ing 


de-clare 


di-vfne 


6-peri-ing 


pro-claim 


a-broad 


Al-mfghtry 




THE LOVE OF GOD. 

I/God is love. We may be sure of 
this, for the Bible ^ays so, and the Bible 
cannot lie. 
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2. The seasons tell us GcxJ is love ; for 
God gave us the seasons ; spring, with its 
fresh gr^en leaves ; summer, with its flow- 
ers ; autumn, with its corn and fruit ; and 
winter, with its frost and snow, that purify 
the air and prepare the ground to be more 
fruitful. 

3. The, heavens tell us that God is love ; 
for the sun, moon and stars light us, and 
the clouds give us grateful showers. 

•4, The birds of the air, the beasts of 
the field, xmd the fishes of the sea, say that 
God is love ; for he has given the birds 
wings to fly with, the beasts the means to 
provide food, and the fish fins to swim 
with. * 

5. AH creatures that breathe declare that 
God is love. Look around and see how 
happy they are ; the lambs skip and gam- 
bol in the field ; the bee and the butterfly 
rove from flower to flower ; and the gnats 
and flies sport m the beams of the sun. 

6. If God were not love, he wojuld not 
love us, sinners as we are, and never would 
he have given his Son to die for us; but 
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this he has done, and therefore we know 
that he is love, and we ought to love him. 



7. Th2 morm&g mm that rises high, 
The birds that warble in the sky, 

The flowers that opening beauties show, 
The summer's heat and winter's snow, 
AH their Creator's presence show. 

8. The sun, and moon, and stars, and all, 
That shine vgpon this earthly ball. 

The ocean's wave, the lightning's glare» 
The thunder's roar, the lilies fair, 
Bo all proclaim that God is there. 

9. Oh come and let us yfHk abroad. 
To muse upon the works of Grod, 

And sing llis praise aloud ! 
'Tis spring,- and all around is gay, 
Pull brightly shines the^A of day, 

XKspelling every cloud. 

10. He is Supreme, and lie alone, 

Who clothed with radiant light th^ s^n, 

And gave him leave to shine ; 
Each lofty tree, and humble flower 
Uhhe to speak ^Aeir Ma&er's pe^er. 

Aid tppoYt ham all diviae. 
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11. This world was formed at His commaad, 
Yon azure sky so soft and bland, 
* / Was spread by Bia Almighty hand, 
iLnd spangled o'er with gold. 
Then let us sound his praise abroad. 
And sing how nnghty is our God, 
Such wonders to unfold. 

Quwrnom. 1. WhathiGodf How ve weran of tt? 1 WbatdoUM 
mrnxm UU wf a The lieavenff 4. Tte Urdif & All eiMUUMf 
6. WlMtiBO«or«at«lLiiuGodiiloTd? 



LESSON XXYI. 

stfirt^ beH;6me fin^ndwahip be-Und 

a^^rdss fdMows a-gdlnst Ifn-ger^ 

wafted te&ch-er rtin-tung 8ch61te 

e<Sn-6tant re-plf-ed ladgh-ing Lti-ey 



luot's lamb. 

1. Lucres pet Iamb has now become 
quite large ; he is very fond of play, and 
follows her all .about the yard, and ^ the 
fields. 

2. One day, after Lucy had started for 
school, Uie little Iamb thought he would go 
too ; so on he went just behind her. 

3. Soon after she got to school, and to 
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her seat, the little Iamb came running into 
the house, and looked all about for Lucy. 

4. See! there he goes running across 
the room; he sees Lucy and is going 
where she is. 

5. The children are all laughing, and 
are very much pleased to see the ^^ new 
scholar," as they call hmi: 

6. But the teacher did not like to have 
a lamb in school, so he turned him out of 
the house. 




7. But the Uttle lamb would not go 
home. He waited till school was out, and 
as soon as Lucy started, he ran after her. 

8. The Uttle lamb loves Lucy because 
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she feeds him, and is always very kind to 
him. 

9. Lacy had a litfle lamb, 

ItB fleece waa white aa'8ZM>w ; 
And «eyery where that 'Lucy went 
The Iamb was sure to go. 

10. He Mowed hefr to school one day ; 
That was against the rule ; 

It made the children lau^ and phy 
'To see a Iamb at school. 

11. And so the teacher tom'd him out, 
/ But still he ling^)*'d near ; 

AM in the grass he fed about. 
Till Lucy did appear. 

12. To her he ran, and then he laid 
Bis head upon her arm, 

As if to i^y^ I'^ not afraid, 
Tou'Il siueld me from all hamd. 

18. Vfhkt makes the lamb lore Lucy so f 
The little children cried; 
, Oh, Lucy loves the lamb, you know, 
The teacher quick replied. 

14. If you, like Lucy, are but kind. 
And feed &ke Iambs with grass, 
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Their love and fiiendsUp, you will find, 
Are constant to the last. 

QmmoM. 1. What did Lucy'i lamb dof 2. When did it |of 
6. WtetdidihatMchamotlikar 13. WtaatmadatbatambtovtaLaKyf 



LESSON XITII. 
di&trter be-g&n sap-p^s-ing 

mia-ter * stfme-thing ez-&m-ple 
md-ment scrdam-ed be-h&v-ed 

mtfnk-ej thfnk-ing f&l-low-ihg 



THI MONEBT AT SCHOOL. 

1. A MONKEY seeing some boys enter a 
school house, thought they were going 
aftet something very good, and therefore 
went in and 9at down as they did. When 
they took up their books, he also picked 
up one and began to turn over the leaves, 
as he saw them do. 

2. AU the children began to laugh, and 
the monkey thinking this was part of the 
treat, began to chatter and grin. One 
boy then threw something at him, and the 
monkey supposing tins was proper, threw 
his book at the boy's head. 
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3. Other books Were then thrown at the 
monkey, and he threw them back again 
Then one boy pulled the monkey's ears, 
and the monkey flew at him and pulled his 
hair, till the boy screamed for help. 

4. Just at this moment the master came 
in and took ofl" the monkey. Some of 
the boys cried out, " beat him {" some 
^^ kill him." No, said the master ; he has 
only done what he saw you do. If you 
had set him a good -example he would have 
behaved as well as the best of you. 

MORAL. 

This story is designed to show the influ* 
ence we have over each other, and the im- 
portance of always setting good examples 
and such as may with safety be imit&ted by 
all around us. It also teaches us that we 
should never blame those who do wrong, 
if they are led to do so by following our 
own example. 

QuMnom. Who la the cImi can tUl this nory f Whwilf h^mofilf 
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1. ImfHifB, a nkenen of something. 
3. Pir-lor, a aiuiiig r^. 
6. M4iMMr, method, form. 
«. Pftr-chMe, to \faj. tat) 

16. Sib-jMl, (the deaign of the art- 



LESSON XXVIII. 

Spell and Define. 

18. He-r&-ic, brave, bold. 

18. Arch'-er, a bowman. 

22l Re-t6m, to come back. 

27. Motive, what incitae to action. 

31. Im-p&re, not puit. 



THB LITTLE BOY AND THE IMAGE. 

1. Mother, may I buy an image ? asked 
little Charles. 

2. Why, what would you* do with an 
image, my son ? 

3. Let it stand on the 4)ar]or table, 
mother. , 

4. Yes, my love, but of what'use would 
it be to you ? , 

5. Of no tise, mother, but just to look 
at 
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6. Then, Charles, I think you might 
spend your money in a more useful man- 
ner. But perhaps you have some otlier 
reason for wishing to purchase an image. 

7. Why, mother, it is not the image I, 
want m much, but I know a littte boy who 
would like to sell me one ; his father is 
sick, and they are very poor. 

8. Is it an image his father has made 
that he wishes to sell you ? 

9. No, mother, he makes them at night, 
when he should be in bed, and then, poor 
fellow, he tries to sell them in the day-time* 

10. Are you sure this is true, Charles ? 

• 11. Yes, mother; I have been home 
with the little boy, and have seen his father, 
and tiiey ar0 very poor indeed. 

12. How came you to go with him, 
Charles? » 

13. r met him one day whbn I was com- 
ing from school, mother, and he asked me 
to buy an image of him^ and told me how 
poor they were, and how dick his father 
was; and I asked him to take mie to see 
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his father, and told him I would buy ui 
image of him if you would give me leave. 

14. Very well, my dear boy, I am now 
willing you should buy an image, if you 
really wish to have one ; but do you not 
think it would be better to give the poor 
boy the money, and let him sell the image 
to some one else ? 

16. Yes, mother, I will do 00, if you 
please; but h^ has made one on purpose 
for ine. 

16. Oh, he has made one on purpose 
ftwr you, has he ? What is tlie subject ? 

17. It is WiUiam Te{l shooting at the 
apple on his child's head. You remember 
the story, don't you, mother ? 

18. Yes, my son; the subject is a yery 
good one, and 1 dare say the image is a 
very good likeness of that skillful and 
heroic archer. What is the price of it ? 

19 Half a dollar, mother, and 1 do not 
think it very dear at that price. 

20. Well, Charles, I will allow you to 

11 give the mbney to the poor boy, but the 

image I think you can do without; he can 
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soon seU it to some one else, and that will 
be much better for him than if you had 
taken it. 

21. Thank you, mother; may I go now ? 

22.. Yes; Charles, ^nd when you return 
let me know how# the poor man is. 

23. Well, Charles, did you see the little 
boy? 

24. No, mother, he was not at home ; 
but I saw his father, and gave him the 
money ; he seemed very thankful, andsaid 
God would reward me. 

25. And so he will, my child. Now do 
you not feel more, happy than if you had 
taken the image for the money ? 

26. Yes, mother, I think I do, though I 
should really like to have th^ image; but 
still am glad the poor boy will get fifty 
eents more for it 

27. Yes, my dear child. And then there 
is such a pure joy in doing good from a 
pure motive^ but come with me, I have 
something to show you. 

28. Ah ! mother, that is the very image. 
But how did it come here ? 
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29. I sent for it, Charies, when you 
were putting on your things to go out. 

30. Oh ! mother, I now see why you have 
done this ; you wished to know whether 1 
was acting from a pure or a selfish motive. 

31. Right, my child; you have learned 
the lesson I hoped you would learn ; and 
may you, my dear Charles, ever guard 
against acting from impure or selfish mo- 
tives. 

/)uBsnom. 1. What did Charlea wtab to buy? 7. Wl^f 9. Who 
made tht imafw f 13. Did the boj ask caurlM to buy an imaga f 17. Vffm 
WMilf Wbatmon can you toll? Whai moral ii tauf hi Iqr thia laaaon f 



LESSON XXIX. 
i^pdl ana D^ne. 



1. Chin-yi oomawhat cold. 
1. P4D-aiv», aad, aerioua. 
% Ro-tvfot, ntlreDMnt. 

3. At-t^n-tioD, head, regard. . 

4. KUum-er, one who mouma. 
6. El-Oo^, nibbed out. 



9. Ba-ri-ed, put in the ground. 
11. Grave, a place for the dead, 
IS. Bes:4]]-ed, called back. 
13. Spkr^it, the soul. 
13. Fled, escaped, gone. 
13. Dead, wiUiuutlUb. 



THE LITTLE GRAVES. 

1. 'TwAS autumn, and the leaves were dry,* 
And rustled on the ground, 
And chilly winds went whistling by, 
With low and pensive sound. 
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2. As through the grave-yard's lone rebreat^ 
By meditation led, 
I talked with sloVand cautious feet, 
' Above the sleeping dead, 




8. Three little graves, ranged side bj cdde, 
My close attention di*ew; 
O'er two, the tall grass, bending, sighed, 
And one seemed fresh and new. 

4. As, lingering there, I mused awhile 
On death's long, dreamless sleep, 
And opening life's deceitful sinile, — 
A mourner came to weep. 
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6. Hot fonn was bowed, but not with years. 

Her words were £uxit and few, 
And on those little graves her tesaH 
DistiUed like evenrng dew. 

• 15. A prattling boy, some four years old, 
Her trembling hand embraced, 
And from my heart, the tale he told 
Will never be e&ced. 

OHELD. 

7. Mother, now you most love me move, 

For little sister's dead ; 
My other coster died before, 
And brother too, you said. 

8. Mother, what made sweet sister die ? 

She lovdd me when we played ; 
You t(dd me if I would not cry, 
You'd show me where she's laid. 

^ MOTHER. 

9. *Tia here, my child, your rister lies, 

Deep buried in the grpund ; 
No light can reach her little eyes, . 
And she can hear no sound. 

OHISD. 

10. Mother, why can't we take her up. 
And put her in my bed? 
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I'll feed her from mj little cup, • 
And then she won't be dead. 

L For sister'll be afrud to lie 
In this dark grave to-night, 
And she'll be yeryjoold, and cry, 
Because there is no light* 

MOXdBR. 

2. No, dster is not cold, my child ; 
For God, who saw her die. 
As he looked down from heaven and oniled. 
Recalled her to the sky. 

}. And then her spirit quickly fled 
To God, by whom 'twas given ; 
Her body in the ground, k dead, 
But sister lives ia heaven. 

CHILDl 

I. Mother, won't she be hui^ry there, ' 

And want some bread to eat ? 
And who will give her clothes to wear, 
And keep them clean and neat 7 

>. Father must go and carry some ; 
rU send her all I've got ; 
And he must bring sweet sister home, 
Mother, now must he not ? 




16. No, my dear cliild, (liat can not be, • 
Bttt if yonVe good and true, 

Tou^ll one dajr go to her, — but she 
Can never eome to you. 

17. Let little children come to me, 

Once onr good Saviqr said ; 
And in his arms she'll always be, 
And God will give her bread. 

QuaanoMs. What ia this poeirj about? Who in tha claos can relate the 
noet? 



LESSON XXX. 
Spell and D^ine. 



1. Sh^p-herd, one who tends slieep. 
6. Pales, pointed eiakee. pickeu. 
6. Fold, a pen for ebeep. 
10. ae-a4lT-ed, determined. 



12. Sly'-ly, with artful secrecy. 

13. Prl9k-ed, siiipiied about. 

13. Cave, a den, a cavern. 

14. DIa-mal, gloomy. 



THE- FOOLISH LAMB. 

a FABLE. 

L There was once a shepherd, who 
had a great many sheep and lambs, tie 
took a great deal of care of them, and 
gave them sweet, fresh grass to eat, and 
clear water to drink. 

2. If they were sick he was very good 
to them ; and , when they climbed up a 
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Steep hill, and the lambs were tired, he 
used to.carry them in his arms. 

'3. When ihey were all eating thcir*Bup- 
ipers in the field, he used to sit upon a 
stone, or a fence, and play them a tune, 
and sing to them; and so they were the 
happiest sheep and lambs in the whole 
world. 

4. But every night this shepherd used 
to pen them up in a fold. Do you know 
what a sheep-fold is ? Well, I will tell you. 

5. It is a kind of pen, made of pales or 
stakes driven into the ground, with little 
sticks that will bend, Uke willow twigs, 
twisted and made fast between the stakes, 
so that nothing can creep in, and nothing 
can get out ^ "• 

6. x\nd. so every night, when it grew 
dark and cold, the shepherd called all his 
flock, sheep and lambs, together, and 
drove them into the fold and penned them 
up. 

7. And there they lay as snug and warm, 
and comfortstble as could be, and nothihg 

I could get in to hurt them ; and the dogs 
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I lay round on the outside to guard them, 
and bark if any body came near ; and in 
tlie morning tlie shepherd opened the fold, 

! and let the sheep all go out again. 

8. Now they were all very happy/ as I 
told you, and dearly loved the shepherd, 
who was so good to them ; all except one 
foolish Uttle lamb, that did not like to be 
shut up every night in the fold. 

9. So this lamb came to her mother, 
who was a wise old sheep, and said to her, i 
I wonder why Ve are all shut up every 
night ! the dogs ^c not shut up, and why 
should we be ? 

10. 1 think it is very hard,, and I will 
get away if I can, I am resolved ; for I 
like to run about where Is please, and 1 
think it very pleasant in the woods by 
mooji-lijght. ^ 

11. Then the old sheep said to her, You 
^e very silly, ^you little lamb ; you had 
i better sfiiy in the fpld. The shepherd is so 
1 good to us, tli^t we should always do as he 

bids us ; and if you. wander about by your- 
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self, I 'dare say you will come to some 
harm. 

12. I dare say not, said the little Iamb ; 
and so when tlie evening came, and tlic 
shepherd called them all to come into the 
fold, she would not come, but crept slyly 
under a hedge and hid herself. 

13. When the rest of the lambs were 
all in the fold and fast asleep, this little lamb 
came out, and jumped, and frisked, and 
danced about ; and she got out of the field, 
and got into a forest full of trees, and a 
very fierce wolf came rusliing out of a 
cave and howled very loud. 

14. Then the silly lamb wished she had 
been ohut ^ip in the fold ; but the fold was 
a great way off, and the wolf saw her and 
seized her, and carried her away to a dark 
and dismal den, in which were seen the 
blood and bones of Qther animals he had 
destroyed. 

15. In this den, the wolf had two cu})s, 
and she saidHo them. Here, I have brought 
you a young fat lamb ; and so tlie cubs 
took her and growled over her a little while. 
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and then tore her in pieces, and ate her 
up. 

16. Let little chQdren learn bj this 
To rniad what parents saj, 
And never., like this foolish Iamb, 
Then* orders disobey. 

QvuTiom. 1. What did ths aheplwid do Ibr hit htmlM f S. If Umj 
wen sick wluuf 3. Whan th«7 wvn nting what? 4. At nifht whatf 
12. WhatdM thafooltehlambdof 14. Wbathecuiw oThuf Whitduty 
doM thii frble teach chUdnnf 



^. lESSON XXXI. 

%a and D^uu. 

I. Nirrow, or UtUa breadth. 
1. Bl^nd^, mlnglo^ [hiaect. 
1. B&t-terfly, a prauj winged 
1. fHtrtj, neat, handeome. 



3. Cilm-l/, in a calm ataMi. 
3. Tr4n-quil, quiet, eaiin. 

3. Dia>t4rb, to agitate. 

4. HAn-eel, upright, juai. 



QUBSTIONS AK«n ANSWERS. 

1. Who showed the little ant the way 

* Her narrow hole to bore. 
And spend the pleasant summer day. 
In laying up her store 7 

2. The sparrow builds her pretty nert 

Of wool, and hay, and moss ; 
Who told her how to build it beat. 
And lay the twigs across ? 
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8. Who taught {he busy bee to fly 
Among the sweetest flowers, 
And lay his store of honey by, 
To eat in winter hours ? 




4. 'Twas God who showed them all, the way, 
And gave, them all their skill ; 
He teaches children, if they pray, 
To do his holy will. 



THB BUTTBRPLY, 






1. Behold this pretty butterfly^ 
How soft its wings appear ! 
The colors of the earth ai^d sky 
Are richly blended here. * * 
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2. And yet this little butterfly 
Is neither proud nor vain, 
Though gold and jewels seem to lie 
In gay sj^ots o'er its train.. 

8. See how it flies from flower to flower ; 
No guilt disturbs its breast ; 
At eve it hails the tranquil hour, 
And calmly sinks to rest. 

4. Learn of this happy butterfly, 

Though finely dressed and smaH^ 
That dress IS vain, unless we try . 
To wear an honest heart. 

QoiBTiONi. 4. Who teaches birds hoi? to build Oisir nastsf What Is 
aaidofthebntt^lljf 4. Wliat are we taught bj the bntttrfljr m to prido 
Idnnir 4. What is best of aUf 



LESSON XXIII. 
SpeU and Define, 



1. T^-su-al-ly, eommonly. 

1. SAn-tence, a number of words^ 

maklhc complete i 
t HymBSy sacred songs. 



9. ITn-der-st4nd, to 
U. Means, signifies. 
15. Grfcte-ful, thankful 
15 Af-ttc-tion, k>?e, 



WHAT HJNOR MEANS. 

1 Henry was a bright little boy just 
iqarning to read. His mother usually spent 
half anl^our with him every moming^some- 
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times hearing him spell out every sentence, 
sometimes reading stories to him, and at 
others, she taught him to repeat tejcts from 
the Bible, or simple hymns. 




2. Come jto me, Henry, said his mother 
to him one day; but you may first put 
away your blocks and little wagon, 

3. Y^s, mother, said the little boy, and 
he hastily gathered up the blocks n his 
apron, and tumbled them into a larg bas- 
ket When I bbey quick, then Vm good 
boy. 

4. Yes, my dear; I can't read you a 
story to-day, I have a text fqj you to 
learn. 

' ■ '^^'^^'^^^ ^^^^ III III JilUJ H [. l uJ 



I 
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6. But, mother, I had rather hear a story. 
Aunt Mary ahvays tells me stories when I 
want^hcr to. I love to hear stories ; why 
can you not tell me one. 

6. I think it best to have you learn a 
verse to-day, replied his mother. 

7., Henry, who had never been allowed 
to tease, had nothing more to say. He 

i repeated pleasantly the verse given him, 

I which was, " Honor thy father and thy 
mother." 

8. But what does honor mean ? said he, 

[ afttr repeating it once or twice. 

I 9. I will tell you when you honor your 
mother, and then you will understand what 
it means. If I asked you to go down 
stairs and get my thimble that \ left on the 

j table, and you should pleasantly le%ve your 

; play and run and get it, you would honor 
me% 

10. Did I honor you when I picked up 

' my blocks quick, and put them away, when 

lyou told me? 

I 11. Yes, Henry; so you see, tliat obe- 
dience is one meaning of the word honor. 
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But honor means something more. Do 
you remember Mr. Williams, the man wIk) 
made your shoes? 

12. Yes, motlier; he measured my foot 
with a stick. 

13. Well, Mr. Williams is a poor man, 
but he honors hia mother. He was a little 
boy once, and his mother took care of 
him,* just as your mother takes carc^ of .you. 
Now he is a tall man. His mother is old 
and feeble. She is blind, but her son is 
very kind to her. 

14. He gives her clothes, and gets a 
good breakfast, and dinner, and supper, for 
her every day. On Sundays he loads her 
•to meeting, because she cannot see. He 
tries to do all he can to make her happy. 

15. Now God wants you, and all chil- 
dren, to honor their fathers and mothers, 
by being grateful to them for their kind- 
ness, and by treatmg, them with respect 
and affection. , . 



QuBSTioNB. What pauses in the eleventh verse t What kind of a boy , 
was Henry ? 7. What verse did he repeat? 8. What did he a«k his mother f 
11. Wliat did shetell him honor raeantf 
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LESSON XXXIII. 
iS|pe22 and Define. 



1. Vll-kig0, a collection of bouses. 

8. Trdist-y, that nwj be confided in. 

9. Tr6ub-les, disturbs. 

10. Br^ak-fast, the morning meal. 

10. Pro*t«oi, tod-ffend. 

11. ficare, noble, gallant. 



17. O-bUf-ed, IndobtA, bound. 
19. Tug-gingr, pulling hard. 
21. Cre-4-tor, God our Maker. 
2A. E-t^r-nai, endloss. 
24. jRe-T^r ed, honored. 
26. Rlght-eoiia, just, upright. 



FILIAL DUTY. 

1. Mrs. Corbon kept a village school 
in the state of New York, She had a 
noble mind, and was a friend to all good 
children. 

2. One cola morning in the winter, a 
small boy came along, with a saw on his 
arm, an(J wanted .this- lady to hire him to 
saw wood. 
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3. She said one of her neighbors, a 
trusty man, would Jike to saw the woo I, 
and she did not wish to hire any body ebj. 

4.^ Oh dear, said the boy, what shall I dc ! 
Why, little fellow, said she, what is tho 
matter?* My father, said he, is blind, my 
mother is sick, and I left my sister crying 
at home, for fear poor mother will die. 

5. I take care of them as well as I can 
but they have nothing to eat. I want U> 
work, and get something for them. * 

6. Mrs*Corbon had never seen this lad 
before, and did not know what his name 
was, till he told her ; but she saw be was 
a boy of uncommpn goodness, because he 
was so kind to his parents and to his sister. 

7. He shivered very much with the cold ; 
for he was but thinly dressed, and his eai- 
locks w^re white with frost. The lady 
asked him to come in and warm himself. 

8. As he sat in the chair, by the fire, 
she saw the tears run dQwn his cheeks, 
and she tried to comfort him. It is not 
for myself, said Frank, that 1 cry. I do not 
mind a little cold ; but I can not help think- 
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ing of the family at home. We used to 
be very happy ; but a sad change has hap- 
pened in our house. 

9. Are you hungry:^ asked Mrs, Cor- 
bon. Not much, madam ; that is not what 
troubles me. I had some potato for din- 
ner yesterday, 

10. Did you not have supper last night? 
No, madam. Nor breakfast this morning? 
Not yet ; but no mat^r, I shall get some 
by and by. If I try to do well, God will 
protect me ; for so my mother says. 

11. You are a brave lad, said the lady ; 
I will be* your friend, if you have not 
another on earth ; and the tears sparkled 
in her eyes, as she gave him u biscuit with 
a piece of meat, on a small plate. 

12. Thank you, madam, said Frank ; if 
you please, I will keep them to carry 
home. Do you think, madam, any body 
will hire me to saw wood ? 

13. Yes, my.dear Jittle fellow, she an- 
swered, I will give you money to saw mine. 
He thanked her again,* and ran to the 
wood-pile to begin his work. 
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14. Mrs. Corbon put on her cloak, and 
went out among her neighbors, ^She told 
them Frank was a good boy, and hoped 
they would dc^ something to help him to 
provide for the family. 

15. So they came to the house, where 
he was, and one gave him a six cent piece, 
another a shilling, and a third twenty-five 
cents, till they made up nearly three dollars. 

16. They gave him a loaf of bread, a 
part of a cheese, some meat, a cake, a ju^ 
of milk, and some apples to roast for his 
sick mother, with a snug basket to put 
tliem all in, so that he had as mucR as he 
could carry. 

17. He told them he was very much 
obliged to them indeed, but he did not wish 
to be a beggar. He chose to work and 
pay for what he had^ if they would let him ; 
but they said he must not stay now He 
might see to thit another time. 

18. We are going, said Mrs. Corbon, to 
send the things to your mother, because, 
she is lA so great want of them ; and I 
should Uke to go and see her myself. 
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19. Frank hurriea back, tugging his load, 
and the wliole family cried for joy. Bless 
your dear little heart, said his poor blind 
&ther; come here and let me take hdd 
<^ you. 

20. I hope, my son, ycu will never 
be unabla to see the friends you love ; but 
we must not complain, nor forget the favors 
we receive, bdcause we cannot have every 
thing we. wish. My dear wife, a blessing 
has come upon us all for the sake of our 
dutiful child. 

. 21. The good man raised his hands in 
prayer and thanked the Creator of the 
world, for giving him so hopeful a son. 

22. It is thirty years since this affair 
happened ; and the same Frank Lucas is 
now a Judge, and one of the first men in 
tlie county Where he lives. His father is 
at rest, and twenty summers, the bell-flower 
has bloomed on his peaceful grave. 

23. His mother has grown very old and 
feeble, and can just walk about the house, 
leaning on her staff. She is still with her 
son. 

8 




24. He says it will be but a short time, 
before this revered parent must be called 
away to her eternal home ; but while her 
life is spared, it shall be his delight to mal^p 
her last days happy. 

25. 1 might have been a poor wretch, 
he often remarks, if it had not been for the 
early care of my kind mother. This good 
old lady talks very sensibly about the dif- 
ferent scenes she has passed through in 
life. 

. 26. She has been rich, and then very 
poor, and now she is rich again, in having 
so excellent a son ; and sAie now seems only 
waiting.for her Redeemer to call her to that 
bright world, where the souls Of the right- 
eous dwell, and where all is joy and peace. 

27. Judge Lucas is married to a worthy 
woman, and has five children. They go 
to school ; and their father tells tliem, that 
if they intend to be useful, they must learn 
well while yoang. 

28. If they expect to be blessed, in this, 
world or in the next, they must love God, I 
honor their. parents and teachers, and* be 
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kind to ail ; and that, in this free country^ 
the way for a poor Uttle boy to become a 
great and happy man, is to be honest, 
active, and good. 

QuKTioNB. 1. What did Mn. Cofbon dor 2. Who came to her? 
2. What did he waot to do f 4. tVhat did he aay of 4ii« father and mother f 
16. WtiatdidMn. Corbon and othen do for hioti? Now relate what jou 
can of the atory, and what frank Locae became. Did Frank Lucas' honor 
hie fiaher and motherf 



LESSON XXIIY- 
Spca and Define. 



S. Limb-kiiia, httle lamhi. . 
fi. filithe, merry, joyoua. 
7. M^r-cy, pity, faror. 
& Need, tnnL 
0. Share, to take part with. 



9. Grief, aorrow. 
9. Croea, unkind. 
11. Com-minda, ofden. 

11. Re-p4y, to pay back. 

12. D6-U-ful, obedienu 




PAMILYAITBCTION. 

1 . Sweet is the song jt birds, when tho 
dark days of winter are over and gone. 
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and the trees lift up their green heada in 
the bright light of spring. * 

2. Sweet is the sport of lambkins, while 
their dams lie down to sleep, by the stream 
that flows in the cool shade. 

3. Sweet is the hum^of bees, when the 
work of the day is done, and they fold 
their wings to rest in the full hive. 

4. Sweet is the shout of joy which is 
heard at the farm, when the last load of 
corn is brought home, and the tables arc 
spread for the reapers. 

6. But far more sweet than any of these 
is the love of brothers 'tl.nd sisters for each 
other. To sport, it gives many a blithe 
laugh. From grief, it takes many a sad 
tear. 

' 6. And oh I with what joy it is seen by 
the fond father and mother ! They press 
their good and kind children to their breasts, 
and pray that God may bless them. 

7. And God doth and will bless them , 
tor the good and kind, find favor in his 
sight, and his tenaor mercy is upon them 
for ever. 
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8. My little reader, have you brothers 
and sisters? Love them with all your 
heart. Do all you can for'tliem. Help 
tlicm when in need ; and wait not to be 
asked. 

9. Add to their mirtli. Share ihcii 
grief. Vex them not. Use no cross 
words. Do no wrong. Speak the truth 
at all timds; and do as you would be done 
by. 

10. So shall you make glad the heart of 
your parents. So shall you have the bless- 
ing of the great God who made you. 

11. My father, my mother, I know 

* I cannot your kindness repay ; 

But I hope, that as older I grow, 
I shall learn your commands to obey. 

12. You loved me before I could tell 

Who it was that so tenderly smiled ; 
But now that I know it so well, 
I should be a dutiful child. * 

13. 1 am softy that ever I should ^ 
Be naught ^ and give you a pain ; 
X hope I shal I learn to be good, 
And never so grieve you again. 
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14. But for fear that I ever should dare 
From any qpmmand to depart, 
Whenever I'm saying mj prayer, • 
I'll ask for a dutiful heart,. 

QvnnoNS. Whit things are called sweet in this lesson t 6. What ar«> 
called far more sweet f 8. What should children who ha?e brothers an«T 
sisten do ? II. How should children treat iheir parents t 



LESSON XXXV. 

Spdl and Define. 



1. Snp>p6rtt to gnin a living. 

3. Steal, to take without leave. 

4. Or'^chard, ft number of fruit tr 

5. Ferniis-sion, leave. 



6. Re&ch-ed, arrived at. 
10. Grave, sober, serious. 
13. Skeins, knots of thread. 
13. NaCig^t-y, bad, wtcked. 




HARRY AND JACK. 

1? Little Harry was a good boy, 
about seven years old. Harry's fatlicr 
was dead, and liis mother had to tvork 
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very hard to support herself and her little 
boy. Harry was very sorry for his moth- 
er, and tried to help her all he could. 

2. He would rise early in the morning, 
take his little pail on his arm, and go down 
to a spring of water, and dip up as ioiuch 
as he could lift, and carry it to his mother 
to make tea for her breakfast ; but Harry 
ate bread and milk. 

3. , They had a cow, and Harry used to 
drive her to the pasture every morning, and 
go after her every night. Harry's mother « 
was a good woman, and she always taught 
him to say his prayers every night and 
every morning, and she told him never to 
tell lies, or speak bad words, or steal even 
so much as ^ pin from any person. 

4. When Harry drove his cow to pas- 
ture, he had to pass by a large orchard 
owned by Mr. Truman. The apples hung 
very thick on the trees; and they looked 
so yellow and nice, that little Harry wish- 
ed, and wished, he had some of tfienf tu 

€iLt. 

5. But he always asked his mother's 
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permission before doing any thing; and 
tlien he always mindedf and did just as she 
tpkl him to do. He viras a good boy Do 
you, my dear little readers,. always obey; 
your mother as this good boy did ? 

6. When Harry reached his home, - he 
said to his mother. Mother, you cannot 
guess how many apples Mr. Truman has 
on his trees ! The limbs bend almost to 
the ground, and the fruit looks so yellow 
and sweet ! 1 wish you would give me 
leave to go into the orchard, and pick two 
apples for you, and two for me. 

7. But, Harry, said his mother, you 
know th« apples arc not mine"; and I have 
often told you we must not take what does 
not bdong to us ; it is stealing, if \ve do. 

8. Why, mother, repUed Harry, looking 
very sober, for he wanted the apples sadly, 
Mr. Truman cannot want so many himself, 
and he would never miss four apples, I am 
sure-*- two for you, and two for me. 

9. Perhaps he might not miss them, 
?aid his mother, and perhaps he would 
never know , it; but do you not think 
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God would know it, Harry ? Arid beside, 
^Muk] you not feel guilty whenever you 
saw Mr. T]:ttinan9 and be afraid he would 
find you out'' We are always happiest, 
my child, when we do right. 

10. But what can Mr. Truman do with 
so many apples ? inquired Harry, still lock- 
ing very grave. He cannot use them all 
himself. 

11. No, he does not use them all him- 
self. He seUs some to people, and they 
pay money for them ; and he very often 
gives apples to poor folks. He always lets 
tliem have as many as they v/ish, and pay 
in some kind of work. Do ypu not see I 
am now spinning for Mrs. Truman ? 

12. Yes, replied Harry, I know you 
have to work very hard and spin wool and 
flax. I wish I could help you. 

13. Well, Harry, when I have spun a 
! few more skeins of yarn, you shall carry 

the whole' to Mrs. Truman. Then she 
will pay me a bushel of apples ; and you 
shall have as many as you can eat. Will 
not that be much better than creeping into 
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Mr. Truman's orchard and stealing his 
upf>les, and feeling all the time that y5>u 
are very naughty ? • 

14. Yes, indeed, indeed ^It will, cried 
Harry, jumping up and down with joy. I 
am sure, I shall never again wish to steal 
apples ; I knew all the time it was wrong; 
I knew you would nq^ give me leave to 
go,, and I am glad you did not. When 
shall you have the apples ? 

15. In two or three days ; so now go 
and drive the cow to pasture; and be 
sure to make haste home again. 

QvasnoNS. What iMson i« this yoi/bare Jiut nod? Will yoa repeat all 
the numbers in the table up to thirty ? 1. What kind of a boy was Harry f 
2. What dkl he do for his mother ? 6. What did he ask his mother if he 
michldof 7. What did she teU him f 



1. In-Und-ed, meant, designed. 
S. Vt'lj, bad, offeosire. 
S. Mks-chlef, hurt, damage. 
8. Mim-ick-ing, imiuting. 
10. At'i4mpi*liig, uying. 



LESSON XXXVI. 
SpeU and D^mt. 



la Thi^r-ing, 

13. S&f-fera, endures or beam 

14. Es-c&p-ed, to gat rid oC 

16. H6n-est-y, truth, good Odth. 
16. Ck)n-Tlac-ed, pemuaded. 



HARRt AND JACk. 

(CONCLUDBD.) 

1. Harrt ran off, whistling as merry as 
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a cricket, thinking all the time how kind 
his mother was to him, and how he intend- 
ed to help her, and mind her. * 

2. Just as he came to the orchard he 
met Jack Wildfire, a great ugly boy, who 
wrs always doing some miaehief/ Well, 
Harry, said Jack, don't you wish you had 
some of those good apples i^ Not now, 
said Harry. My mother will buy me some 
in two or three days, and then I shall have 
as many as I wish. 

3^ Buy some in two or three days ! re- 
peated .Jack, mimicking Harry, a^d laugh- 
ing as loud ai& he could. Why, I will have 
some now, and witliout buying. I meaii 
to climb oyer the wall, and fill my pockets 
and bosom full, and if you will go with me, 
1 will shake off some for you. 

4. No, I will not go, said Harry ; it is 
stealing, and my mother says it is a mean 
and wicked thing to steal ; and I know it 
is, and 1 never take anything without ask- 
ing leave. 

6. Who'll see us ? asked Jack. Who'll 
know it? We need not tell of it ourselves; 
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and Mr. Traman will never miss a few 
apples* 

6. God will know it, replied Hany* 
He sees all we do, and hears all we say, 
and knows a||l we think ; and I will not do 
so bad a 'thing. I should feel afraid to see 
Mr. Truman. 

7. I don't care for your prenching, Harry, 
said Jack. I shall pick me some apples, | 
and I know there's no harm in it. But if 
ever you tell any body, I will whip you 
soundly, ^depend upon it. 

8. So saying, Jack sprang to clinifb up- 
qp the high stone fence, that surrounded 
the orchard, while Harry ran after his 
cow. He drove her into the pasture and 
was just shutting the gate wtten he heard 
Jack scream, Harry! Harry! as loud as 
he could. 

9. Harry ran back to the orchard, and 
there he saw Jack lying on the ground and 
the great rocks and stones were all around 
him, and one was lying on. him, so tliai he 
could not rise. 

10. He told Harry, that, in attempting . 
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to jump oyer the wall, his foot caught be- 
twccn two stonesy and he fell backward ; 
and the stones fell on him, and he feared 
hkf leg was broken. i. 

1 1 . But, Harry, continued he, do try and 
lift this stone off my leg and help me home, 
and I will never attempt to steal again. I 
cannot take off thq stones, said Harry, they 
are so large and heavy ; but 1 will run and 
call Mr. Truman. • 

^2. Oh! don't call him ! don't call him ! 
He will whip me for trying to get into his 
orchard, and throwing down his wall; 1 
would rather lie here all day than let him 
know it 

13. I knew you would be ashamed fb 
have him know it, said Harry, but I shall 
call him.. So Harry rap to Mr. Truman's, 
and told him the whole \ruth, and* Mr. 
Truman told him he was a good, honest 
boy ; but as for Jack, said he, he is called 
an ugly, lying, thieving rogue, and if he 
has broken his leg, people will not care 
much for the pain he suffers ; though they 
will pity his poor mother.. Oh ! it is a sad 
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i thing for a mother to know that her son is 
a bad boy. 

14. Then they went to Jack and found 
him crying bitterly ; and Mr. Truman help- 
ed hini up abd found his leg, though badly 
i bruised was not broken. Mr. Truman 
; told him to remember tliat bad boys were 
usually punished, in some way or other, 
and even if tl^y esK^aped a whipping, yet 
nobody ever loved them, or would trust 
i them. 

j 15. Then turning to' Harry, he said, 
Come here, my good boy, and I will show 
Jack how honesty is rewarded.' Come to 
^is tree and fill your hat with apples ; and 
whenever you want any, come and ask me, 
and you shall have as many as you please. 
16. Little IJarry carried the fjruit to his 
mothier, and told her he was now conyinc- { 
ed that children were always happiest when 
they did right 

QVX8TI0N8. 2. Whom did Harry meet? 2. What did Jack pay to Hany f 
2. What did Harry say f 7. What did Jack aay he woidd do ? 10. What 
happened to Jack f 14. Wtiat did Mr. Truman say to this bad hoy ? Point 
out the commas used in tht first Terse. How long a paose is requirad »t a 
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LESSON IXXVII. 
Spdl and D^me. 



1. N^plMw, the ton of a toother 

lOrtieter.. 
SL Awk'-weid, chiimj, unhandy. 

5. Shnib^ amall buehee. 

6. JSki-tia-gledi twieted In amonf. 



7. Dis-en-giig-ed, tmAhaoL 
11. S&l-lan-ly, moroaeljr, angrily, 
la. Dirc6u^age, to diaheacteo. 

18. Per-a&ad-ed, preTailed upon. 

19. M6t-to, a derlca or inacripUon. 






P E B S E y E R A N C E • 

1. Will you give my kite a lift? said 
my little nephew to his sister, after trying 
in vain to make it fly by dragging it along 
on the ground. Lucy very kindly tpok it 
up, and threw it into the air; but her 
brother lieglecting to run off at the same 
moment) the kite fell down again. * 

2. Ah, now^ how awkward you are ! said 
[the little fellow. It was your fault entirely, 

answered his sister. 

S/Trv again, children, said I; and 
Lucy once more took up the kite. But 
now John was in too great a hurry; he 
ran off so suddenly that he twitched it out 
of her hand, and tne kite fell flat, as be- 
fore. 

4. And who is to blame now? asked 
Lucy. Try again, said L 
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5. They did, and with more care ; but 
a side wind coming suddenly , as Lucy lei 
go the kite, it was blown against some 
shrubs, and the tail got entangled in a 
moment, leaving the poor kite h^nguig 
with its head downward. 

6. There, there ! exclaimed John, that 
comes of your throwing it &11 on one side. 
As if I could make the wind blow straight ! 
said Lucy. 

7. In flic mean time, I went to the kite's 
assistance, and having disengaged the long 
tadl, 1 rolled it up, saying. Come, children, 
there are too many trees here ; let us find 
a more open space, and theji try again. 

8. We presently found a nice grass-plot, 
at one side of which I took my stand ^- and 
all things being prepared, I tossed the kite 
up, just as little John ran off. 

9. It rose with all the dignity of a bal - 
loon, and promised a lofty flight ; but Jolfn, 
delighted to find it pulling so hard at the 
string, stopped short to look upward and 
admire. The Btr'uig slackened, the kite! 
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tottered, and the wind not being very fa?or- 
able, down came the kite to the grass. 

10. .Oh, John, you should not have stop- 
ped, said I. However, try again. • 

11. I will not try any more, replied he, 
rather sullenly. Mt is of no use, you see. 
The kite will not fly, and I do not want to 
be plagued with it any longer. 

12. Oh, fy, my little man ! would you 
give up the sport after all the pains we 
have taken both to make and to fly the 
kite? A few disappointments ought not 
to discourage us. Come, I have wound 
up your string ; and now, try again* 

13. And he Aid try, and succeeded, for 
the kite was .carried up on the breeze as 
lightly as a feather ; and when the string 
was all out, John stoo4 in great delight, 
holding fast the stick, and gazing oA the 
kite, wljich now seemed as a httle white 
speck in the blue sky. 

14. Look! look! aunt; how high it 
flies ! and it pulls like a team of horses, so 
that I can hardly hold it.- I wish I had a 
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mile of string* I am sure it would go to 
the end of it. 

, 15. After enjoying the ^ght as long as 
he pleased, little John proceeded to t6!1 
up the string slowly ; and when the kite 
fdl he took it up with great glee, saying 
that it wa^ not at all hurt, and that it had 
behaved very well. Shall we come out 
to-morrow, aunt, after lessons, and try 

AGAIPI? 

16. I have no objection, my dear, if the 
weather be fine. And now, as we walk 
home, tell me what you have learned from 
your inoming's sport. 

17, I have learned to fly«iy kite prop- 
erly. 

IQ. You may thank aunt for it, brother, 
said Lucy; for you would have given it 
up long ago if she had not persuaded you 

to TRY AGAIN. • 

19. Yes, ipy dear children, I wish to 
teach you the value of perseverance, even 
when nothing more depends upon it than 
the flying of tf kite. Whenever you fail 
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in your attempts to/ do any good thing, let 
your motto be, *Try again.' 

QvirnoN& What did John aak Lucj ift do ? Did he gBt tl^ kita up the 
finiUnM? What did he ihm dor How manjUmaidtdlM iry? Did he 
aliaateucceed' What dtMS thia teach you f ' 



LESSON XXXVIII. 
Sjpa and D^lm. 



1. 8iip-c4fld, toolMdn tHe object 

deafaed. 
i. Per-ee-v^re, to continue. 
1. Cto-quer, to gain the Ticiory. 



3. Pra-vaU, toor«lkoaiM. 

2. Dia-grtice, ahame. 

3. Ro.w4rd, the fruit of men'a !»• 

bon, or wprka. 



TRY, TRY Again. 

1. 'Tis a lesson you should heed. 

Try, try again ; 
If at first you don't succeed, 

Tfy, try again ; 
Thus your couras^e saould appear. 
For, if you will persevere. 
You will conquer, jaever fear ; 

Try, ^7 agam. 

2. Once or twice though you idiould ftil, 

-Try, try again; 
IS you would, at last, prevail. 

Try, try again ; n 

If we strive, 'tis no disgrace, 
Though we may not win the race ; 



I 
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.What should you do in the case ? 
Try, try again. 

' 8. If you find yoi^r task is hard. 

Try, try again ; 
Time will bring you your reward, 

Try, try again ; 
All that other folks can do. 
Why, with pa&ence, should not you ? 
Only keep this rule in. view, 

Try, try again. 

QrnriONf. What is the subject of this lasaon/ Is It a good ^llolbrtt 
scholar f Point out the stsinicoions in the firai veise. How loiu - pauM Is 
required at a semiculott f 



LESSON XXXIX. 

SpeU and Define. 



6. Prp-sAme, to suppose. 

6. OniflT, stern, surly. 

7. Oc'^cu-pied, employed. 

8. Eii>Ure-ly, wbiiily. 

U. M^l-an-choi-y, gloomy, sad. 
12. Aii-n6y, to incommode. 



16. In'-8tan-ce«, oecumnees. 

17. (J-t^iv^iis, tools. 

20. A-l)U(ie, ill-treatment 

'Ai. De-airvea, merits. 

24. Hard, (unkind.) 

25. Afftotion-ate, lorinff. 



RBTURNINO GOOD FOR BVIL. 

1. Charles, will you lend me your kite, 
this momiiig, for a little while ? Do, if you 
are not going to use it. I will be very 
careful to keep hold of tlie string, and not 
let it be lost. 



2. No, I shall not lend you my kite. I 
am not going to lend my kite to pvery 
body, I know. 




1 



3. But I should think you plight lend it 
to me, for a little while, if you are not 
going to use it yourself. ' 

4. You n^ed not ask me agdn; for I 
will not lend it to you. ' Besides, I am go- 
ing to use it myself. 

6. Oh ! if I had thought ycu wished to 
use it yourself, I would not have asked you 
to lend it to me. You will let me sec you 
fly it, I presume. * 

6. I do not care what, you sec, was the 



gruff reply of Charles, as he left the room 
to get the kite. 

7. Charles came back, with the kite in 
his hand ; and seating himself by the win- 
dow, pretended to be ^occupied in fixing 
the string, 

8. But veiy soon he took out 'his ^n- 
knife, and began to cut the kite into pieces ; 
and in a minute he had entirely destroyed 
it, and thrown the fragments out at the 
window. 

9. Oh! Charles! cried Henry, how 
could you do that, instead of lending it to 
me ? . You said you were going to fly it. 

10. No, I did not say 1 was going to fly 
it. 1 said 1 was going to use it, and I 
have used it, have I not? Now you mc^y 
go and look as blue as you please about it, 
and be revenged, too, if ^ou like 

11. It may be that I shall, said Henry, 
[n a low voice, as he took his cap, anu 
went out to the garden. There he seated 
himself under a large tree, and was quite 
m'blancholy. 

12. How can Charles treat me so? 



cMdd he to himself. Any body would think 
he hated me, he takes so much pains to 
annoy me. < 

13 Henry sat for a long titn% silently 
mosing, when bis face suddenly lighted up, 
as if some* pleasant thought had crossed 
his mind, and he arose and walked into 
the house. * 

.14. A few days after this, Mr. Morris 
went to the city, and brought home a beau- 
tiful set of httle garden tools, watering 
pot, wheel-barrow, and all complete. 

15. ^fter calUng his two sons to him he 
said to Charles, I overheard your conver- 
sation, the other day, with Henry, when 
instead of lending him your kite, you tore 
it to pieces. 

16. And, as 1 have noticed other instan- 
ces of the same kind in you, I have thought 
it my duty tp punish you and to reward 
Henry, who has always been uniform in his 
mildness toward you. 

17. I have bought for him these beauli>- 
ful garden utensils. Take them, Henry ; 
they are yours. Charles, ybu may go and 
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spend the afternoon alon^, and remember, 
that unless you amend your course of con- 
duct, you will be hated and despised by the 
whole world. 

1 8. The mortified Charles retreated from 
the room without a single word ; and, hid- 
ing himself in a little grove, behind the 
house, shed more ttftter tears than he had 
wept for many a day. 

19. Is it true, said he to himself, that I 
am «uch a wicked boy ? I must be or my 
father would never have spoken so sharply 
and looked so harshly at me. 

20. My father is right. I ha e ill-treat- 
e«l Henry, and he has never, in any way, 
retLrned my abuse. He deserves^ reward, 
and i. a punishment. Oh ! I wish I could 
be as good a boy as he is ! 

21. When it began to grow darie, ho 
slowly returned^ to the house, and crept, 
without observation, to his chamber. 

22. As he opened his chamber-door, he 
was fcfurprised to see Henry's garden tools 
stimding near the table, and on the table, 
a letter, directed to himself. He snatct^ 
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it up, and opening' it, read the following 
lines; — • 

23. My Dear Brother ; 

1 know you ha^re been wishing 
for a set of garden tools, and I beg that 
you will do me the favor to accept mine. 
I should not tak^ half the pleasiire in using 
them myself, that 1 shall in seeing you 
enjoy them. 

24. I hope you will not think that 1 
have any hard feelings about Lie kite ; I 
have not, I am sure ; foR 1 forgive you, 
with all my heart ; and when 1 said, that 
perhaps I might be revenged, beUeve me, 
1 meant this kind of revenge. 

25. Jiiy dear brother, let us be loving 
and kind to each other, as brothers should 
be, and then we shall be happy. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Henry. 

26. The letter fell from the grasp of 
Charles, and covering his face with his 
hands, burning tears of shame tackled fast 
through his fingers. 
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27- Taking the letter again into his 
hand, he weat down stairs, to find his fath- 
er and Henry, They had just finished 
supper, and were sitting together in the 
porch before the door, 

2a, Oh, father! Oh, Henry l' he said, 
forgive me, forgive me. 1 will try to be a 
good brother for the future ; only forgite 
me this time. 

29. The gratified father assured him of 
forgiveness, and Henry heartily shook his 
halid and kissed^him. 

30. But you must take back your pres- 
ent, said CharlsB ; I cannot take that. 

31. Keep it, said his faither, keep it; it 
will help you to bear in mentory your good 
resolutions, aiid remind you of your Inroth- 
er's generous revenge. * 

Qctstionb. 1. What did Henry want of Charles f 2. Did Gliailw lend 
tt> 8. Wlyat did Charles do P 11. Where did Henry gof 14. What waa 
^iven to Henry ? Why ? 23. What did Henry write to ChaiSeef %k Where 
(lid Charles and the tetter f 27. What did be do* 31. What did hie father 
my f What pause ia placed after toAt/c^ io the fint Tenwr After O*, to the 
iiAh?eraef 
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LESSON XL. 
Speti and Define. 



1. Of'-trich, A Twy targe bini. 
I. Af'ft-eat a pvi of Um Mfli«m 

coniinant. 
6. G^n-dor, the targMl of Wrdi. 
a TiAub-le, dilHcultr. 



9. An'-l-mali, living creatures. 
U. Re-skdee, IjTes, Inhabits. 
II. Range, to ruve over. 
II. Waalee, uneuitivaled | 
11. V^n-lure, to dare. 



Errors. 3. Do not eay, Aole for AoM ; 3. Jine fat find; a fern for 
ftoM; 6. target for lar-gt»t; 9. eltKnl^ for clean-ly. 



THB OSTRICH AND CONDOR. 

!• The Ostricli lives in Africa, and is 
tlie largest bird in that part of the world. 
It is tallcf than any man, and is very 
stiong. , 

2., This bird docs not fly high in the air^ 
but skims along on the ground, partly run- 
ning and partly flying. His feathers are 



li 
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»lack and white, and some of thera are 
ery handsome. Ladies sometimes wear 
liem on their bonnets. 

3. The eggs are sp large, that the shell 
f one would hold a c|^iart. The Ostrich 
lys her eggs in the warm sand ; and when 
len find jthem, they have quite a feast. 

4. An Ostrich is strong enotigh to carry 
man on its back, and run very fast, j 

toys might have fine sport, if they could 
ime these great birds, and ride tliem. 

5. The Condor lives in South America, 
nd flies high about the mountains. Some- 
mes he comes down to the sea-shore for 
>od. . • 

6. The* Condor is said to be the larges(»| 
ird in thp world. His wings are so Jong 
lat when they are spread out, tliey extend 
velve or fifteen feet They would reach 
cross a pretty wide room. 

7. This huge bird can take up a sheep 
r a deer in his claws, and fly away witli 
, as a hawk does with a chicken. When 
ley Are very hungry, it is said, they will | 
atch children. 
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8. There are not many Condors in any 
country. If they were as conimon as 

j robins, crows, or black birds; they would 
cause a great deal of trouble. 

9. The color of the Condor is a very 
dark brown. He u not handsome, nor 
cleanly. He loves to feed on the flesh of 
smimals that have been long dead. ^ 

10. You see by the picture, that the 
Ostrich h£i§ a very long neck.* The Con- 
dor has a thick, bunch of feathers around 
his neck, and his claws are much longer 
than your fingers. 

* 11. The mountains and valleys where 
the Condor chiefly resides, are seldom vis- 
ited by travelers. No one, unless compell- 
ed by the most urgent business, will ven- 
ture to range those desolate wasles. 

QuBSTioira. 1. IRThere doe* the Ostrich Hire? I. tsit a large, tall and 
strong brrd f 2. What is said of fts feathers and eggs ? 4: Can it run fast ? 
5. W-here foes the Ckmdof lire f 6. Is it a large and strong bird f 7. What 
could it carry in its claws? 9 What la its color? What pauses are used 
inthispivce/ 
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LESSON III. 



I. Ut-4l«, nrnll \n tiao. 

5. Bright, chilling. 

3. Oto-ninf, ingenioiM. 
a Cir-pet, a coraring for flociis. 

4. Wti^'iCf to play. 

6. A-16Qg, In oompany with. 



and D^m. 

6. Rnom, apaca. 

6. FrisiE, lo leapttid juii9k 

7. D4alking, driTiag. 

8. Siiug, doas. 
9l Swtft-l7, npidf. 

la' Nought, nothing. 



Bbbobs. a Cim-mnf tan em^dngi 7. doa^-Cn fKdaak4mgi 9. mtif-h 
tbtmn/$49i9,gitfKttt, 



THB EOT TO TSfB SQUIBBBL. 

1. Gome ctown, dear little aqmrrel^ do ! 

Come home along with me : 
I have a little hoise for you. 
Far better than your tree. 

2. 'Tis painted all so bright for you.* — 

Qh ! do but come and see : 
It has a little chamber, too. 
As mce, as nice can be, 

8. It has ar little wmdow-pane. 
And a cunning little door, 
And is spread with cqtton all around| 
For a carpet on the floor. 

4. There's a cage for you to frolic in, — 
You'll turn it with your feet ; 
And I've laid a bag of apples up. 
And nuts for you to eat. 
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5. Come down, dear little squirrel^ do! 

Come home along with me ; 
You'd like the house I have for you, 
Far better than your ttee., 
♦answer.. 

6. No, — ^I thank you, little boy;— 

I'm very well up here, 
With room enough to frisk about, 
And nought at all to fear. 

T. My nest is in yon cheslnut-tree, 
And snug it b, and warm, 
Where stormy winds, and dashing rain. 
Can never do me harm. 

8. I should not like the house you have. 

Although so nice it be; 
I choose to keep my own snug home, 
Far up the chestnut-tree. 

9. i should not like the cage at all, 

^I?hat so swiftly wheels about ;-r- 
I fear that if I once were in^ 
I never should get but. 

10. No,— I thank you, little boy ;— 
I'm very well up here, 
With room enough to fnsk about. 
And nought at all to fear. 

QoBSTioN. What pauses ar» used in this tosdon? 
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lESSON-XLII. 
A^fiefi and Define. 



1. flito-TIn, fiiM cotton cloth. 
S. MIfiAk-fln, tolMlnttrror. 
7. Riri'ty, ttncommcniiMM. 

2. Ef'-nud, A iBMiaf •. 



12. Cricket, a litUo stooL 
12. M^rwwl, a imalt pi oca. 
14. A-muw, to divert and plai 
16. Ot^id-ad, appointed. 



lor Ue-pends; 7. emae tor eent$ g 11. gei-tin kfr get-ttng ; 14. hwn-ntardtor 



THE LITTLE B E 6 Q A R S ,. 

!• I THINK poor children must be very 
unhappy, said little Octavia, as she sat 
dressing her doll in muslin. If I were as 
poor as those little children who came here 
begging yesterday, 1 should not take the 
least comfort in the world. 

2. My little daughter is mistaken, said 
her mother. • Poor children are just as 
happy as rich ones, except when they arc 
suffering from cold or hunger; and that 
very seldom happens in America.. Our 
Father who lives in Heaven, takes care of 
them, as well as of you. 

3. God has given them hearts and minds , 
and it is good feelings, and good thoughts, 
that make both great and littie folks hap- 
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py ; it is no matter what clothes they wear, 
what fobd they eat/ or what toys they play 
with. 

4. When you have been a naughty girl, 
your waxen doll, and your glass bird, and 
your gold musical box, do not make you 
feel happy; and when you have been a 
good girl, you can be very hap^y without 
them. 

5. So you sec it depends upon your 
thoughts and feelings, whether you are 
happy or not ; and poor children have as 
good and as kind feeUngs as rich ones. 

6. That little boy who came here to beg 
yesterday, who was so small He could hard- 
ly reach the latch of the door, is a very 
good boy ; and therefore, I know he is a 
very happy boy. 

7. A piece of cake, or candy, would be 
a great rarity to him, and he would love 
them very much ; yet when I offered him 
a few cents the other day, for going on an 
errand, he said. No, ma'am, I would rather 
not take them ; you have been too kind to 
my mother. 



10 



flri i ^^iiniiiiis i! 
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8. Octavia thought a little boy who lov- 
ed his mother bettor thai) himself must be 
ha;^py ; and she asked leave to walk yriih I 
her mother^ the next time she went to see 
the beggar children. 

9. Whenlthey went, Octavia found one 
little girl five years old, building a house 
with some dirty blocks she had picked up' 
in the streets ; while her litttle sister, about 
three years, old, knocked it down, and 
laughed so loud, that she ftiade the room 
ring again. * 

10. Presently the little boy, her n^other 
had spoken of, came in with a saucer half 
full of boiled rice. Where have you been, 
John ? asked his older sister. 

11. I have been in to give Robert Row- 
ley some of my dinner, answered the boy; 

\he has been put begging all day, without 
getting any thing to eat ; so I have given 
him half my rice. 

12. Then John sat down on a cricket, 
an4 ate up his morsel of rice with a good 
relish. He scraped the saucer very clean. 
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and looked at the spoon as if he wished 
there had been more. 

13. Bat he put it away with a cheerful 
look, and said to his mother, Is there any 
thinjg I can do for you, this afternoon, 
mother ? an^ in obedience to h^, he ran 
off to pick up chips, whistling and singing 
as he went. 

14. Well, my dear Octavia, do not these 
children seem happy ? asked her mother, 
as they walked homeward. Yes, ma'am, 
repUed the httle girl; their dirty blocks 
seem to amuse them as much as my doll 
does me. 

"^ 15. From this, my daughter, learn that 
God 13 good to the poor, as well as the 
rich, said her mother. Gbd bas ordained 
that every body shall be happy, who is 
good, and he helps every one to be ^ood 
who earnestly wishes t6 be so. 

16. Littlq John wanted his dinner 
sadly ; but he gave it to a boy who needed 
it more than he did. He put down a 
selfish feeling, and he- encouraged n 
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kind feeling ; and that 13 the reason he is 
happy. 

Qvunom. 1. What'did OcUTia think of poor ehndren^ 8. WhitiMkao 
people teppjr f 11. What did UtUe John give to Roben Bowie/ f 1ft. Wlwi 
iid Octavia'e mother eay to her? 



• tESSON XIIIL 
Spdl and D^ne. 

3. 8iHi«Hri-or, (the kifeit hike la I 6. A-mie^nf , ptaiurinf, 

the world.) 8. W4-ter-tbwl, a fowl that ft» 

4. Choose, toaelect. I quanta the water. 

8. ftnetforAlNdk; 4.'oftttteforMooas; & ttUklKcateh. 



THB OTTER.. 

1. This anient is sometimes five or six 
feet long. Its legs are very short ; its tail 
is long ; and its hair or fur is very short 
ai^d thick. The cok)r of the, otter is 

I almost black. 

2. The fur of , the otter is useful in mak- 
ing hats ; it is one of the best kinds of fur. 
The skins are often sold for more than a 
dolbyr for each foot in length. 

3. In a great pond beyond lake Supe 
rior, there are many otters, and I know 
ithat you would like to see them. They 
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play OS well a^ boys ; and they can do some 
things better than boys. 

4. They choose to Uve in lakes or ponds 
that have good, clear water. If they can 
find a steep bank, where they can slide, 
they choose tliis for their play-ground. 

5. They make a good path to go up the 
bank, jand a very smooth path for sliding 
dowu from the top of the ^ank into the 
pond or lake. And they chase each other 
up and down in a very amusing manner. 

6. If you should see a dozen of them 
running up the bank and sliding cipwn, 
you would call it fine sport. When they 
slide, they lie flat on their bellies, and use 
tlieir hind feet to push themselves along. 

. 7. When tlie bank is covered with snow, 
they slide upon tliat, if the pond or lake is 
not frozen. 

8. An otter can h§ made as tame ajs a 
dog ; but I do not know that we can teach* 
them to do any good, except to catch 
fishes and water-fowl. 

.. QownoNfl. 1. Will roQ docrlhe tbe otter? What li MJd of iu Air f 
3. Wbeco b It^frand f Will you ckwcribe iu fporfi f 
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•LESSON XLiy. 
Spea and D^m. 



1. CkHKk» fsporinthaair. 
4. Skj, the region overhead. 

4. Glow, to thkM. 

5. W6a-der, (I cannot think.> 



a Glao, joy, gsyety. 

9. An'-gela, •p'lituAl bdo|S. 
10 Hue, color. 
10. Fade, to Ion cAot, 



Ekroes. 2. Sum for. •tond; 8. cooHn for to^Hngg S. fat fat /ktt; 
7. yat-itr-tot yil-iow. 



THB RAINBOW. 

1. The clouds are passing swift away, 

And gently falls the rain, • 

The thunder's roll is distant heard ; 
The sun shines bright again. 
€^ 

2. Please, mother, lay your work aside, 
' And come and stand by me, 
And hear the little robins sing 

Upon the great elm-tree. 

9. Oh, look, how bright the rain-drops shine 
Upon each leaf and flower ! 
l^er trees and grasftare very green $ 
They hre the coding shower. 

♦ 
4. And, mother, look up in ihe sky, 
And see that pretty bow ; 
I am so glad to see it there. 
How bright its polors glow ! 
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5. 1 wonder why the rainbow comes 
When it is raining £Eist ; 
I think that I should rather wait 
Until the ram. had past* 

6. But, Clara, though the rain-drops fall, 

The sun shines very bright f 

The pretty rainbow that wo see. 

Is formed-by rain and Hght. 

7. The light shines through the drops of rain, 
^ « And colors bright arc seen, 

Indigo, orange, yellow, red. 
Pale violet, blue, and green. 

8. Mother, my sister used to stand 

At this same door with me ; 
'And when she saw the rambow bright, 
How she would laugh mth glee ! 

9. f ou say" that now she lives in heaven. 

Angels of her take care. 
And teach her what is good and true ; 
But have they rainbows there ? 

\0. Tes, Olara, they have rainbows there, 
Of every hue and shade ; 
Far lovelier than those on earth ; 
Their colors never fade. 

QmnmoNS. What if said in the third yene f What in the fcurth f •. Bf 
vhat te tba rainbow formed f 7. What an ite colon f * What inoie caa yon 
lea? 
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'LESSON XLV. 
SpeU and D^im, 



1. BAr-den, the outer edges. 

1. P6r-eflt, ft track of land covered 

with woode. 
t. ITif-i-Umt, wfttchfuL 



3. 6iiird-ed, protected. 

7. A-l&nn<ed, frightened. 
10. I>e-str67-ed, bUd waeu, rnfaied. 
4S. Sft-g4-cioaa, quick of ecent 



EftEOBi. 4. G€tk^r4n for gath-er-ing; 10. f^Uerd for fol-iow^; 
7. ar-Ur for qf^ar ; 8. in-$tunt for ifipetan/. 



THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE WOLF 

1. A FARMER and his family lived oi 
the borders of a large forest in Germany^ 
where there were a great many wolves and 

other wild beasts. 

• ■• 

2. The farmer kept several dogs to 
guard his house and yard, and the cattle in 
his fields, from the attacks of these fierce 



animals. The most vigilant of those, was 
a large Newfoundland dog that was called 
Lion. • , ' 

3. This faithful creature never suffered 
one of the wolves to coine near the house ; 
and if' any of tlie family were out late, 
Lion was sent to meet them, and he always 
found out which way they had gone, and 
guarded them home again. 

4. The farmer had a little girl who ran 
into the forest one day without knowing 
the danger of going there by herself. It 
was a fine afternoon, and sHe found so 
much anmsement in gathering flowers and 
berries, that she* stayed till it began to grow 
dark. 

6. When she perceived that it was 
growing dark, she was very much fright- 
ened and set put to run home ; but as she 
had not taken notice wiiich way she had 
come, she was quite at a loss which path 
to take. . , « 

6. At last after looking about and con- 
sidering which path she ought to take, sh%l 
took one which she thought led to her 



fkthcr's house; but she soon found how 
foolish she had been m not taking more 
notice of the wa^ she came, for the path she 
was now in, led her farther into the forest 

7. She had not gone far, before she saw 
a large wolf coming -toward her. This 
sight alarmed her very much, and ^e 
turned about and ran as fast as she could, 
but stiU she heard the wolf coming after 
her and growling just at her heels. . 

8. At that instant, when the wolf was 
quite near to her, she heard a dog bark, 
and the next moment, she saw Lion run- 
ning toward her. 

9.. The wolf stopped when he heard the 
bar]dngof the dog; but Lion perceiving 
him, flew at him instantly and bit him so 
severely that he went off roaring with pain. 

10. When the father and inother had 
missed thiir child, they sent Lion out after 
her ; and as soon as he got upon her ts^ack, 
he followed her €very step where ^he had 
been in the forest, till he found her just in 
time to save her, from being destroyed by 
the wolf. 
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11. After he had driven away the wolf 
he came back to the little girl and con- 
ducted her into the shortest path to his 
master's house, and kept close to her till 
she got safe home. 

12. It was a great joy to all the family 
to see tlie little girl again, for they had* 
been very unhappy about her. Indeed, 
if it had not been for this sagacious dog, 
she certainly:would have been killed bylhe 
wolf.* 

QrasnoMS. 1.' Whsra did ihe farmer live f 1. What ireM 1o the fb^ 
oiiaf 2. What did tha fanner keep? 4. Who got loet in the foieat? 
7. What did fhe aee ? Tell the reel of the storjr. Name the pauaea in the 
tenth vane. Which letten of the alphabet are focala f 



LESSON ILYI. 
l^peU and Define, 



1. Beftu-tl-ful, elegant in form. 
1. Ap-^r6ach*eB, drnranearta 
ft. Trans- f^r-ent, tranamitting raya 

of light, clear, 
ft. Un-guid, weakffeeblA. 



8. Sh^p-herd, one who tende aheep. 
10. Un-arwirea, auddenly. 
U. A6-bum, brown. 
12. Ph^aa-ant, a fowl. [Ing. 

18. Sp6rti-man, one fond of hunt* 



BuMBB. 3. Wab'bUtotvar'bUi ft. gar-munt fai gar^nmU ; 6. riv-iela 



THE FOUR SBASONS. 

1. Who is this beautiful Virgin that 
approaches, clothed in a robe of light 
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green,? She has a garland of flowers orf 
her head, and flowers spring up, wherever 
she sets her foot. 

2. The snow which covered the fields, 
and the ice which vfas in tlie rivers, .melt 
away, when she bniathes upon tliem. 

3. The young lambs frisk about her, 
and the birds warble, in their Kttle throats, 

I to welcome her coming ; and when they 
> see her, they begin to choosy their mates, 
and to ])uild their nests* 

4. Youths and maidens, have you seen 
this beautiful Virgin ? If you have, tell 
me who she is, |ind what is her name. 



5, Who is this that comcth from the 
south, thinly clad in a light, transparent 
garment.'^ Her breath is hot and sultry ; 
she seeks the refreshment of tlie cool 
shade; she sqcks tlie clear streams, tlie 
crystal brooks, to bathe her languid Umbs. 

6. The brooks and rivulets fly from her, 
and are dried up at her approach. She 
cools her parched lipS with berries, and the 
grateful acid of all fruits ; the seedy melon, 
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the sharp apple, and the red ' pulp of the 
juicy cherry, which are poured out plenti- 
fully around her. 

7. The tanned hay-makers welcome her 
coming, and the sheep-shearer, who cUps 
off the fleeces of his flock, with his sound- 
ing shears. 

8. When she cometh, let me lie under 
the thick shade of a spreading beach tree; 
let me walk with her in the early morning, 
when the dew is yet upon the grass ; let me 
wander with her in the soft twiUght, when 
the shepherd shuts his fold, and the star of 
evening appears. 

9. Who is •she that cometh from the 
south ? Youths and maidens, tell me if you 
know. Who is she, and what is her^ 
name ? 



10. Who is he tliat cometh with sober 
pace stealing upon us unawares ? His 
garments are red with the blood of the 
grape, and his temples are bound with « 
sheaf of ripe wheat. 

11. His hair is thin and begins to fall. 



! 
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and the auburn is mixed with a inoarnfu) 
gray. He shakes the browii nuts from the 
tree. He winds the horn and calls tlie 
hunte.'s to their sport 

12, The gun sounds. The trembling 
patridge and the beautiful pheasapt flutter, 
bleeding in the itir, and fall dead at the 
sportsman's feet. 

13. Wbo is he that is crowned ;with the 
wheat-sheaf'' Youths and maidens, tell 
me if ye know. Who is he, and what is 
his name? 



1 



14. Who is he that cometh from the 
north, clothed with furs and. warm wool? 
He wraps his cloak close about him. His 
head is bald ' his beard is made of sharp 
icicles. . 

15 He loves a blazing fire, high piled 
upon the hearth He binds skates to his 
feet, and skims over the frozen' lakes. 

16. His breath is piercing and cold, and 
no little flower dares to peep above the 
surface of the ground, when* he is by. 
Whatever he touches Jams to ice. 



f 
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17. If he were to strike you with his 
cold hand, you would Ift quite stiff and 
dead, like a piece of marble. Youths and 
maidens, do you see him? He is coming 
fast upon us, and soon he will be here. 
Tell me, if you know, who he is, and what 
is his name. , 

QtJMTioara. What to mmai \ty thto bemtiftd Tiifln t Hum Om ■et' 
•om of Ow year. What abooada in och f Which lotton oftha alphabat 
araauiirocalar 



LESSON XIVIL 
iSjpiUl and D^fim. 



% B6i^«n, arbom 

8. Spiing-f Qgi bagiiming to grow. 

2. Wkng^ing, fljrlng. 

2. PiU^-iDf, aUpping about. 



3. B4t-ta^eapa, a Tallow flowor. 
3. Vl-o-Itoti, flowen. 
.4. Wnathfl, garhmda. 
$. BUtha, joyoiia. * 



Eaaosa. 1. JZif-tn flbrWt-ing; 1. •itforofid; 2. it fring-intatMvi'HS- 
wg! 4. ev^ for ei^e-fy. 



THE COUNTRY BOT's CALL. 

1. Sister, wake ! The sky is light ; 
Morn has come, the earth is bright ; 
Stars i^e gone, the night is done; 
Come and see the rising sun ! 
Let us view his early peep"; 
Kighte are long enough for sleep. 
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2. Now the fresh green grass is springing; 
Butterflies their way are winging, 
Throngh and throug|h the grape-vine boweni, 
Bound and round among the flowers. 
Now beneath the pleaaant sky . 
Lambs are frisking joyously. 

8. Merry birds, that all night long 
Hu^ed in sleep their happy song. 
Glad another day to see, 
Sing on every bush and tree/ 
Btere are beds of flowers for you, 
Buttereups and violets blue. ' , 

4. Wreaths of morning-glory "bright, * 

Pink and purple, blue and white, ^ 

Wave with every wind that blows ; 
Come,' for soon their leaves will cloae ; . 
Come and see the pretty flowers ; 
Birdsr are singing in the |)owers. 

6. Busy bees are humming now ; 
Bobins hop from bough to bough ; 
Sister, come and sit witn me 
Under this sweet mulberry tree. 
All are busy, all are gay ; 
We will be as blithe as they. 

QvunoNB. What b the subject of thif lesson f Is it pleutnt to rise 
early in the mominf f What is mentioned in this piece to show that^it is 
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LESSON XLVIII 

Spdl and Dejine, 



1. E4-gIe, alsr^bird. 
a. Beak, the bill of a bird. 
4. SU-tion, a position or placo. 
6. PUinf-M, pitches or dives. 



5. Soen, flies, orrises aloft. 

6. Dirtiog, flying swiftly tt. 

7. B6ot-y, {lunder, prey. 

7. Tii-iunph, joy fu succsm. 



Ebroes. 1. Balfambatd; 6. ma-muMt for mMnenf; 7. «(id>Mt. for 

sleadiet; 8. di$^unee for dis-Zojice. 



THE BALD BAGLB. 

i. The baJd eagle is a very large and 
handsome bird. The feathers on the body 
are of a dark, shining, brown color; while 
those on his head and tail are as white as 
snow. 

2. His beak, legs an / feet, are of a 
brijjht yellow. He lives by killing and 
eating birds, squirrels and rabbits. Some- 
times he ventures into farm-yards and seizes 
the young lambs.' 

3. Bald eaglfes are also very fond of 
fish ; but ^ they will not themselves be at 
the. trouble of catching them, they rob the 
fish hawks of their prey. ! 

4. When the fish-hawk goes abroad, the 
bald eagle follows, and taking his station 

n 



I 
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on some high tree near the water, kccpA 
his eye on the hawk. The hawk sails 
round in vast circles, high above tlie water. 

5. After alittle while, he spies a fi^ 
and down he plunges into the water, and 
seizes it in his claws. For sf moment he 
is hidden by the foam, but soon rises, 
shakes the viater frofu his wings, and soars 
upward to his nest, where his young ones 
are waiting for their food. 

6. He now sees the eagle darting tow- 
ard hiih from the tree, and flies higher and 
higher, with his utmost speed, until he is 
nearly out of sig it. But the eagle flies 
swifter than he, a^ud forces him tx> drop his 
prey. • 

7. The latter first steadies himself a 
moment on his wings, then sweepis don^n 
like lightning on the fish, seizes it before it 
reaches the water, and bears oflf the ill 
gotten booty in triumph. 

8. Bald eagles build their nests in high 
trees, and make them of sticks and grass. 
They are so large they can be seen from 
a great distance. 
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9. The young ones remain in the nest 
until they arc nearly as large as the ohl , 
ones. They -ire of a dark brown or black- 
Ksti color, and their heads and tails do not 
heconie white, until tliey are tliree years 
oW 

10. There are several species of eagles, 
among wnich, the golden eagle is theYnost 
noble. He of all the feathered race, soars 
to the greatest height; on which account! 
tlie ancients called him the bird of Jupiter, i 

Qv«sTiON0 1. DescritM the baki ea?l«. 3. Whu \a lie fond of f 3 What 
<lo«p he rob / Tell iho rest of tUI «iory. How en* the Ummmm of ihU huufc 
ouiiiberadf What doe« IJC Aaiid for f XIV, Ax. f 



LESSON XLIX. 
Spdl*and D^ne. 



3. n6p-tnf, fncHnini; (lowi)warda. 
4 Mvr-mu%ln«. purling Hko a brook. 
€. Always was, (that «Jwajrs exist- 
7. H^ni-iy, acarcdy. red.) 

Brmrs. a. Sfut for Bkvt; 5. 9o/4y for Mcjt-iy; 7. /or^git tot/or^eJi 
U. ting-in f)iaing4tig; 13. •i-iutU totnUtnt. 



7. F6rrt).!n«, creatlnf. 

9. Fasli-ion-etb, fonrteth. 
13. Bciu tifiil. elegant In form. 
IS. Coiitiii'*u<44lly, constantly. 



NOON. 

1. CoMK, let us go into the thick shade, 
for it IS the noon of the day, and the sum- 
mer sun beats hot upon our healds. 
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2. The shade is pleasant and cool ; the 
branches mcpt above our heads, and sliiU 
out the sun, as with a green curtain ; the 
grass is soil to our feet, and a clear brook 
waslies the roots of the trees. 

3. The sloping bank is covered witti 
flowers ; let us lie down upon it ; let us 
throw our limbs on tlie fresh grass, and 
sleep ; for all things are still, and we are 
quite alome. 

4. The cattle lie down to sleep in the 
cool shade, but we can do what is better ; 
we can raise our voice* to heaven; »ve 
can praise the great God who made us. 
He made the warm sun and the cool shade ; 
the trees that grow upwfird, and tlie brooks 
that run nmrmuring along. All tlie things 
that we see are his work. 

I 5. Can we raise our voices up to the 
[high heaven? Can we make him hear 
I who is above the stars ?. Yes ; for he hear- 
eth us when we only whisper ; when we 
breathe out words goftly, with a low voice. 
He tlirtt fiHeth the bcaveiis is here also. 
6. May we that are so young speak to 
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him that always was? ^ May we, that can 
liardly speak plain, speak to God? 

7. We, that are sojouhg, are but. lately 
made alive; therefore we should not for- 
get his forming hand, who hath made us 
alive. We, that cannot soeak plaifi^ should 
hsp our praises to him who teaches us how 
io speak, and hath opened our dumb Hps. 

8. Wlien we could not think of him, he 
thougJit of us ;. before we could ask him 
to bioss us, he had alreadv given m many 
blessings. * 

9. He fashioneth our tender iioibs, and 
causeth them to grow. He maketh us 
strong, tall, and nimble. 

1 0. Every day wp are more active than th<r 
former day ; therefore every day wo idioukl 
|)raise him better than thfo forme? day. 

11. The buds spread into leaves, apd 
iRe blossoms swell to fruit; but they know 
not how they grow, nor who causcth tliem 
to spring up from the bosom of the earth. 

12. Ask them if they will tell thee; bid 
them break forth into singing, and fill the* 
air with pleasant sounds. 



i 
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13. They smell sweet; they look beau- 
liful ; but they are quite silent. No sound 
is in .the still air ; no murmur of voices 
among the green leaves. 

14. The nlants and trees are. made to 
give fruit to man ; but man is made to 
praise God who made him. 

15. We love to praise liim because he 
loveth to bless us ; v/e thank him for life, 
because it is a pleasant tiling to be alive. 

IH. We love God who hath created all 
beings; we love all beings, because they 
are the creatures oP God. 

1 7. We cannot be good, as (Jod is gpofl, 
to all persons, every where; but we can 
frjojco that every where, there is a God to 
do theju good. 

13. We will think of God, when we 
play, and when we work; when we walk 
out, and when we coine in ; when we 
sleeps ami when \ve wake, his praise shall 
tJwell continually on our lips. 

Qr«sTioH» -What i» mM in th«» .^1 r^nef WJuit In iM 4lh ? t^Twi In 
i\M\iihf WhaiiRlholUhf WUi in ilw idh / W iMl bi the 1<A0 f 
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LESSON I. 
SfOL and D^iM. 



1. StyV-6d, cattwL 

a. Con-tr61, rertraln. 

2. €r4nd*eur, grandnest of show. 
8. Af-dant, fiery. 

■ 4. Tiw-ny, yellowish Iwown. 



6. De-yo6ra, eftUpnedily. 

6. Prowls, roves fiir prey. 

6. Am'bush, a tying in wait. 
14. N6v.el, new. 
16. De vice, contrivance, plan. 



Errors. 1.. JfM-/y for>«M-/y ; 3. fieeu for beaat*,- 6. boum for bountU ; 
7. oMemp for al-Ufnf^i H- tnat'WMM for trmlftunl, 



THB LION. 

1. The Lion, like the tiger, is a native 
of the hottest countries. He has justly 
been styled the lord of the forest. 

2. There he ranges without control ; for 
at his dreadful roar, sLll th^ other beasts fly 
and hide tliemselves. The form of the 
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lion is a perfect model of agile strength, 
and at the same time truly bold and full of 
grandeur. 

31 The large and shaggy mane which ; 
surrounds his awful front, his ample eye- 
brows, his large teeth, and his eyes, which, 
at the least cause, glow with a fierce and 
ardent lustre, form a picture which has no 
equal among beasts. 

4. The color of the lion is a tawny yel- 
low. His height is from four to five feet ; i 
the length of his body is eight or nine feet ' 
and his.tail alone, is nearly four feet long ; ; 
but those lions, which we see in shows of 
wild' beasts, are never so large. 

6. Hiseye, like that of the cat, is so 
formed, that he cannot bear the light of 
day, and prowls about chiefly at night, in 
search of food. After depriving his victim 
of life, he tears it in pieces, breaks all its 
bones, and swallows them with ttie rest of 
the body. 

6. Like the tiger, the lion bounds upon 
his prey from some place of ambush, which 
he usually chooses near a spring,.or on the 
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brink of a river, where beasts come to 
quench their thirst. 

7. At such times he springs eighteen or 
twenty feet with ease. If he cliance to 
miss his aim, he does not make any further 
attempt, but roluiiis slowly to his retreat 
to await new prey. 

8. Such is his strength, that it is said he 
can break a horse's back with one stroke 
of his paw, or a man's arm by a sweep of 
his tail. 

9. He has been known to take a small 
cow in his mouth, and run off with her, as 
a cat carries a rat ; and even to leap ditch- 
es and fences with her. 

10. Though the lion and the tiger are 
alike in some respects, the lion is deemed 
by all to be the nobler beast ; for he seeks 
of choice to make war on the larger, rather 
than the smaller beasts. 

11. if taken young, the lion becomes 
gentle and fond of his master. But the 
fierceness of the tiger can never be wholl) 
tamed; kind treatment seeming to make 
little change in his temper or nature. 



T 
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12. From many stories which are told 
ahout the hon, we select the one which Ibl- 
lows, because it shows in a happy maimer 
the value of presence of mind, when a 
sudden danger presents itsclC 

13. A negro was p^issi ng along a road, 
on one side of which, kt some distance, 
was a wood, and on the otiier, but nearer 
to him, a steep and rocky descent, wlicn 
he saw a Hon making toward him at a rapid 

; |>ace. 

14. Little time was left him for thought, 
and none to escape to some tree in the \ 
wood ; he therefore hit on a novel plan of 
saving his life. 

15. He tlirew off the only clothing which 
he had, an undressed skin of a sheep, and 
placing it on a stick, went a little distance , 
down tlie side of the rock. Here he held 

] up the skin before him, so as to hide him- 
self and at the same time present to view 
the figure of a sheep. [ 

16. Misled by this cunning device, the! 
lion made a spring at the seeming prey. 
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.and scMzing it, pas^sod over the Jiead of tin 
iicijro into the vjilley he low. 

17. The lion was killed by the fall 
whilst the negro, who had saved his lifelr 
the loss of hih sheep -skin, went on his wa; 
in joy. 

gi'MTiONS I. \V>i*re i» *.he lion fn«in«1 f 2. fVflcrihe ik- lion, a W\v 
H «i<J of hH «tr«iftli ' 15. Hrtw uiU llie iisgio «lec«ive tiitn f Wlilcb le 
t«r* o( ilM aiplMbti am uyinum f 

^j 

LESSON LI. 

Sped and Drjtwi. 



\ P«rch-ed. sntlnf. * 

3 Siock-iliive. oiM* N|i«cieii of dovM. 
B. Ha id, a stinil) ilmt limni riiit*. 
5 'LkiM-tera. ilhe iruii of tiie Ivuel.) 



7. Pas-sion-flower, a plant with 

•(iMiluwjf flowers. 
87 F6x-i;l«»ve. airtalicinal plant. 
9. Hie. Iw!ite tir run. (ralleil heuth 



7 Siir-|in»<e«l. (caii^lit unawarea.) j 9. H*aih-y. c«»verc»l wiih a ahrul 

7 hin-play^l, apreaii wide. I 9 Brae. al«»piiis jf round. 

Eaaorfk. I. Shad-erg for fAoc/oirt; 4. lt/» for ti/U; 6. routui fc 
a-ratMiii,- B. long for o-ton^. 



THE SQUIRREL. 

1. At, there's the sfjuirrcl perched aloft, 

That active little n)vcr ; . • 

See how he whisks his bushy tail, 
Which shadows him all over ! 

2. Now, rapid as a ray of light, 

lie darts up yon tall beech ; 
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He skip3 along from branch to branch. 
And now the top can reach. * 

8. Now view him seated on the bough| 
To crack sweet nuts at ease^ 
While blackbirds sing, and stockdoves ooo, 
Amid the neighboring trees. 

4. The light wind lifts his silky hair, 

So long and loosely flowing ; 
His quick ear catches every sound, — 
How brisk he looks, and knowing ! 

5. With cunning glance he casts eround 

His merry sparkling fye ; 
' Jn yonder hazel by the brook, 
Rich clusters he can spy. 

6. His lofty station soon he quits 

To seize the milky store ; 
You ne'er can catch hiijd, deareat child, 
The useless chase give o'er. ' 

7. The butterfly you once surpriged 

And had him in your power, 
While he his painted wings displayed 
Upon the passion-flower. 

8. As in the fox-glove's bell he dived, 

You caught th^ humble-bee, 
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' Examined well hk velvet coat, 
Then gave him liberty* 

9. Widi lambkins you might ran a race. 
Though swift they hie away, 
The nimble kid attempt to chase 
Along the heathy brae. 

10. But little squircers inore alert 
Than butterfly or bee ; 
No lamb or kid is half so light, 

So swift of foot as he. 

<• 

Qvianoifs. What is aid in this |>iflce ahout the «|iiirrelf Is lie itiofr 
spry than the >aint),ur kid f What wiuud hao'o in the wonl top7 Wluii 
soaod lia* It in no i 



LESSON LII. 

Spell and Define. 



1. O'fiDr, smell or fragrance. 
1. De-tightf greet pleasure. 
3. D^s-ert, a waste or wildemem. 
3. Lair, the bed or a wild beasL 



•4- T6r -ribte, that excites fear. 
5. G16ri-ou:},« splendid. • 

5. Ex'-cellent, of great worth. 

.6. Daz-zling, overpowering by light. 



ERROaa. 4. Mo munt for mo-ment ,' 5. glo^rua for gio-ri-oua ; 6. look-ilh 
tKlook-4thf C eount'nuneeiat eoun-te-tutnct 



THB CREATURE AND THE CREATOR. 

1. Come and I will show you what is 
beautiful. It is a rose fully blown. See 
j how she sits upon her mossy stem, like the 



L 
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queen of all tlie flowers! Her leaves 
glow like fire ; the air is filled with lier 
sweet oiior ; slio is tlio delight of every 
eye. . 

2. She is beautiful, but there is one 
fairer tlian she. He that made the rose is 
more beautiful tlian' the. rose. He is ail 
lovely, lie is the delight of every honrf. 

3. 1 will show you what is strong. The 
lion is strong ; w[\Qn he rsiiseth up himself 
from his tain when he shaketh his mane, 
when the voice of his roaring is heard, tlic 
cattle of ti\e field fly, and the wild beasts 
of tlie desert hide tliemselves ; for he is 

I very terrible. 

4. The lion is strong, but He that made 
tRe lion is stronger than he. His anger is 
terrible. He could make us die in a 
moment, and no one could save us from 
his hand. 

5'. 1 will show you what is glorious. 
The sun is glorious. When he shineth in 
the clear sky, when he sitteth on his bright 
throne in the heavens, and looketh abroad 



m 
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6vcr all the eartii, be is tlie most glorious 
and excellent object the eye can behold. 

6. The sun is glorious, but He tliat 
made the sun is more glorious tlian he. 
The eye beholdeth Hira noj^ for His bright- 
ness is more dazzling than we. could bear. 
He seeth in all dark places; by nigiit as 
well as by day ; and ^he light of His coun- 
tenance is over all His works. 

7. What is the name of this groat One, 
and what is He called, that my lips may 
praise him. 

8^ The name of this great Being is 
GOD. ^He made all things, but He is 
himself more excellent than all which lie 
hath made. He is the Creator, they arc 
His creatures; they may be beautiful, bur 
He is beauty ; tlicy may be strong, but He 
is strength , they may be perfect, but He 
is perfection. 

Qdbstioxs. 1. What ia.cal]ed bmutlfiil in the first vene t 3. What i« 
«ii(t to be irary etroiig ami it»rribl« f 6. Wliat is glorious f 8. WhM. in the 
nauieof tiie Being who made all tliingd? 8; What ig mid of Him? What 
]0amuk ia thief What paueei are uaod in thi* piece f 



1 
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LESSON LIIl. 

SpeU and Dffne. 



t Qrix-lfj, tolndu^^e. 
8. Terrtf-ic, catuiiig terror. 
4. Ini4nd-mg, designing. 
& PK0>pfcr-ed. mads readjL 
6. De-cide, todeiermine. 



6. Bound-inf, leaping. 

7. 8a&m.per-ad, run witn speed. 
7. Con-Hii-sion, tutnulL 
9. Dkg-ni*ty, nobleness. 

11. Cajr-age, bravery. 

Ebkors. 1. An-i-nnda for an-i-mcUas 1. u^hal fat u-nHxl,' 6. d-e^unt 
far tU^fi/uuUi & awif-niu for twifi-ntm. 



BLBPHANT AND TIGRESS^ 

1. One day, the keeper of some ani- 
mals went to his dinner as usual ; and as 
he went out, left all of them quite safe, as 

'; he tliought, in their cages. But it was not 
sol 

2. One of the cages which containqd a. 
tiger and tigress, was quite old, and the 
couple broke loose. They looked around 
to find something to gratify their appetite, 
and spying the lama, they pitched upon i 
her for their dinner. 

3. The poor lama was sorely frightened 
as they approached, witli their mouths wide 
open ; but against such terrific animals, 
she had no means of defense. In a mo- 
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ment, the tigress grasped her by tlie throat, 
and began to suck her biood. 

4. Attliis moment the keeper entered. 
Bemg a mall of great courage, he seized 
I a rope and ventured forward, intend'.ng to 
tiirow a noose over the heads of the two 
animals, as they were busily sucking the 
blood of the lama. 

B. Just as he was throwing the noose, 
the tigress turned and prepared to jump at 
him. He knew not what to do. Her eye- 
balls were flashing fire, and her jaws were 
ready to destroy him. He had but a mo- 
ment to decide. In that moment, he 
sprang behind an elephant, which stood 
near. 

6. The tigress saw the keeper, and 
sprang toward him. i3ut, as she' was 

I liouiiding past the elephant, ahnost with 
I the swiftness of a bullet, this animal reach- 
ed forth his trunk, caught the tigress, aud 
threw her headlong to the farther end of 
the building. 

7. Kvcry thing was now in confusion. 
The monkeys jumped for their hves, mi ' 
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the baboons scampered up to the rafters. 
The elephant stood still, and at the com- 
mand of the keeper, took hin» up with his 
trunk, and) with a single toss, placbd him 
upon his back, out of danger. 

I 8. The tigress was not yet satisfied, and 

; made another jump at the keeper. But 

! the elephant caught her again, and tlirew 

her with such force against the side of the 

house, that she was glad to go quietly back 

into her cage. 

9. In the mean time, the tiger was look- 
ing about to see what animal he should 
attack. On raising his eyes, the first tiling 
he saw was the lion, who was looking on 
from .has cage with great dignity. The 
tiger showed his teeth and growled ; the 
lion shook His mane 

10 At last the tiger sprang at the cage 
with great fury, and forced one of his paws 
through the bars. But the lion made a 
spring at the tiger's foot, and ciiught it. 
He pulled the whole leg into the cage, 
nnd held it there, till the kecpqr could jump 
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from the liack of the elephant, and throw 
a noose, over tlie tiger's, head. 

IL Both the tigers were then secured 
in their cag.e. Thus, by the instinct of the 
elephant, and the teeth of the Hon, as well 
as his own courage, the keeper was saved 
from the jaws of the tiger and tigress. 

QonnoNa What animals are apokea of In this I«Mon I .1. Whera did 
. the keeper go f 2. Wliat then took place? 4. What did the keeper do? 
Wluit did the tifretf then prepare to do? 6. What did the elephant do ? 
. What did the liger do ? 10. How did the keeper get him In the cage? 
aWhaiioiiudhaeoinUMVordiMune;' WhtAia katt 



LESSON LIT. 



<Z AflSc-ilon, love fondneaa. 

a Phy-ok-cian, on^ who pro&aeea 

the an of healing. 
4. Con-8ult-4>iion, the let of con- 
' 8ulti.-:g or aaklng adrlca. 



6. N6ee-ga7, a bunch of doiran. 

6. A'-mi able, lovely. 
11. Reslg-n&-tion, anbrnlaikm. 
13. Orit-i-fied, indulged. 
17. Trkn^quil, quiet, calm. 



Erborb. a tU-wo-ry Ihr r^-cov-er^y; 4. ab^$un« for «6-aeiiee; 8. for- 
u-d fat/wM0ard; 10. aome-^ii for mna&^king. 



THE BED OF DEATH. 

1. Near the house of Mr. Friendly, the 
fadier of Edwin and Henry, lived a good 
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man who bad an only son, about the saaie 
age as Henry. 

2. During the holyd^ys these three boys 
always met, and being alike in tiieir tem- 
pers, a truly brotherly affection grew up 
between them. • 

3. Their young friend now^lay dangcr- 
;ously ill; the physicians had given no 

hopes of his recovery, and every day 
brought him hearer to his grave. Often 
during his illness, he had inquired about ^ 
Edwin and Henry, and had expressed a 
wish to see them. 

4. Having, therefore, obtained permis- 
sion from their parents, they determined 
to pay a visit to their dying friend ; but be- 
fore they set out, they held a consultation on 
what kind of presents, they should tsCke to 
him. 

6. Not thinking that the deatfi of their 
young friend was so near, Edwin proposed 
to present him with an excellent little book, 
called "Pity's Gift," by Pratt, and Henry, 
who knew the fondness of his play-^fellow 
for flowers, went into the garden and 



I 
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plucked him a nosegay of the choicest 
Mfhteh the garden afforded. 

6. The two amiable youths set forward 
with their presents, and on their arrival at 
the bouse of their friend, they wdre led in- 
to the room in which he lay. 

7. He was in bed ; his head was rest- 
ing on his hand, and as he heard the well 
known voices of his friends, a slight flush 
overspYead his pale cheeks. 

8. Edwin and Henry stepped to tlie 
side of his bed, and each grasped on6 of 
his^ hands. He took the book from Edwin, 
looked at it, and shook his head. 

9. With the flowers of Henry ho ap- 
peared particularly pleased ; he took them, 
looked at them for some time, and tlicn 
laid them on his pillow* 

10. He expressed a wish to be carried 
to Uie window, that he might once more 
see the trees under which tliey had played, 
and where he could point out to ihcni 
something, to remind them of their joyous 
sports. • 

11. He attempted to walk, but he sank 
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almost scnwlcHs into Uie arms of his father. 
He was now carried to the window ; but hiis 
eyes appearec^ not to rest on the trees, nor 
any other earthly object ; they were Hftod 
to heaven, and tbb tears of pious resigna- 
tion fell gently from them. 

\% He now requested to be carried to 
his bed. The coldness of death was crccpr 
ing fast upon hini^ and as the rays of the 
setting sun shone into his room, he faintly 
asked if his bed might be removed so tliat 
he could sec the sun set 

13. His wish was gratified, and, as the 
rays of the sun .shone upon his bed, he 
looked on those who stood around him, and 
the smile of the dying saint broke through 
tiie gloom of approaching death. 

14. Lower and lower sank the sun, and 
fainter grew the eye of tlie dying youth ; 
lie tlirew his arms around the neck of Kd- 
win, and in a faint whis]>er said, 1 die with 
the sun ; but tell it not to my fatlicr or 
mother. 

16. But his mother had heard him whis- 
per ; she tlircw herself on her knees by the 
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bed-side of her dying boy, and her tears 
fell upon his cbeek. Weep not for me, my 
dear mother, he said ; I am no longer ill. 

16. In a few moments afterward, he ad- 
ded, I shall not remain in the grave, and 
when you and my father arc dead, we shall 
meet again m heaven, where death no more 
can part us. 

17. Having said tliese words, ho lay for 
some minutes in a tranquil state ; then sud- 
denly raised himself, sunk upon his pillo'v, 
and died. The last ray of the sun shone. 

upon his pale countenance. 

^ • 

18. Edwin and Henry returned home 
with tears i i their eyes, and related to 
tlieir father what they had seen. 

19. Taey had, however, received a 
pleasa:.c impression upon their hearts; and 
when, in their riper years, they thought of 
death, they pictured it to themselves under 
the image of their dying friend. 

QtmsnoHs. Will yon retata what 70a caa aboat thaia thna frlanda f 
What ara you Uught by ihia piece f 
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LESSON LY. 
%tf and Define. 



1. Aich cd, curred like a bow. 

2. OI6a»>y, Mnuoib and thiDinf . 
7. C6uv6X, rounding. 

7, Curve, • re^^lar bend 



a CtiAn-ees, happenaL 
& Shallow, not deep. 
9. 5;«l-.loin, rarely. 
9. Coo-strAct, to build or f> 



KaneRa > 5. Ln*i for ««v<e/; 8. tfudU^r for itAa2*/oio; 10. tiwdi-in 
for Uteeli-hi^ ; lU. cieen-iy (or cleanly. 



THE BEAVER. 

1 . The Beaver is a native of the nortliern 
part of this country, chiefly, and is about 
three feet long, and from twelve to fifteen 
inches broad. It has an arched back, a 
thick neck, and a middle sized head. 

2. The color of the Beaver is a deep 
chestnut ; and the hair is long and glossy, 
and covers a fine soft down, which is used 
as fur, and is also of great value in die 
making of hats. 

3. Beavers are formed to live both on 
land and in water ; aiid the worKS which 
these small creatures construct, when tliey 
labor in common, are a subject of wonder 
to all who see or read of them. 

4. Their abode is always fixed by the 
side of some lake, pond or river. 
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5. If the water be still, lev^I, and deep 
enough, as in a lake or pcJnd, they do not 
build a dam ; but if it be a running streafti, 
they than set to work to construct one. 

6. This d£un is often eighty or one hun- 
dred feet long, ten or twelve feet wide at 
the bottom, and growing less by degrees 
to the top, where it is only two feet wide. 

7. Should the current of the river be 
very gentle, the dam is placed across it in 
a line nearly direct; but when the streanj 
flows swiftly, it is always made with a 
curve or bend, the convex or outer part of 
which is toward the current. 

8. The dam, is built in a shallow part of 
the river, near which some large tree chan- 
ces to stand. This tree they cut down 
with their teeth, for the basis of their work. 

9. After their dam is completed, the;" 
construct their houses upon it. ^ They make 

I them of wood, stoneis, and a kind of sand 
which will npt dissolve in water ; and plas- 
ter them both outside and inside, with mor- 
; tar made of mud, which they lay on with 
such neatness, that one might almost sup- 
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pose it to be the work of man. The num- 
ber of huts in ^ach village seldom exceeds 
ten or twelve. 

10. They lire on tender bark and wood, 
of which each dwelling has its own store 
laid up for the winter. They always con- 
duct their labors in the night time. They 
are very cleanly in their habits, and take 
great care not to soil their cabins. 

QuuTioNS. In whai part of (Ktr country are bea?en foUndf Doicribt 
the bmirer. • What do they build f 



1 Op-poM6 ni-ty, convenieui time. 
4. Cttl*ti rating, improving. 
7. ^ifcc-ri•fica,.(tD;i▼eup.) . 
7. Con-vAo-ieuce, accominodation. 



LESSON LYL 

Spell and Define. 



S, Mi«>(&r-tune, calamity. 
10. A-w&re, apprised of. 
14. Vlg-or-otu, ai-HHif , alouL 
16. Asa^iaiea, coiiipaalona. 



Errors. 2. Prient for friend*; 7. ml4in (at wU-Ung\ 6. mb-fifr* 
imlocmu'/or-luiie; 10. tie-pent 6k de-jteftdt. 



THE WAT TO BE HAPPY. . 

1. Every one must observe, how much 
more happy and beloved some children are 
than others. There are some children you 
always love to be with. Thdy are happy 
tliemselves, and they make you happy. 

2. Tlicre are otliers, whose society you 
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always avoid. They seem to have nc 
Irioiids ; and no person can be happy with- 
I out friends. The heart is formed for love, 
and cannot bo happy without the opportu- 
nity of giving and receiving aflection. 
^ 3. But you cannot receive affection, 
unless you wilt also give it. You cannot 
find others to love you, unless you will also 
love tliem. 

^ 4. Love is only to be obtained by giv- 
ing love in return. 11 once the importance 
of cultivating a cheerful and obliging dis- 
i position. You ciinuot be hjjppy witliout it. 

5. If your ccnipMuious^cIo not love you, 
it is your own fault. They cainiot help 
lovin«^ you, if you will be kind and friend- 
ly. If you are not loved, it is a good evi- 

I deuce that you do not deserve to be loved. 

6. It is true, that a sense of duty may, 
at times, render it necessary for you to do 

^ that wliich will be displeasing to your com- 
jmnions. ' I 

7-. But if it is seen that you have a no- 

j bio spirit; that you are above selfishness : 
that you are wilhng to sacrifice your own 



^ 
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personal convenience, to promote the hap- 
piness of your associates ; you wiii never 
be in want of friends. 

8. You must not regard it as your misi- 
fortune, that others do not love you, but 
your fault. It is not beiauty, it is not 
wealth, that will give you friend3. 

9. Your heart must glow witli kindness, 
if you would attract to yourself the esteem 
and afTection of those by whom you arc 
surrounded. 

10. You are little awar6, how much the 
happiness of your whole Hfe depends upon | 
the cultivation o\ an affectionate and oblig 
ing disposition. If you will adopt the res 
olutiori, that you will confer favors when- 
ever you have an opportunity, you will 
certainly be surrounded by ardent friends. 

11. Begin upon this principle in child- 
hood, and act upon it through life, and you 
will make yourself happy, and promote 
the happiness of all within your influence. 

12. Suppose you are out some day 
witli your companions playing ball. After 
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you Jbavc been pkying fqr some time, 
another boy comes along. • 

13. Ho cannot be chosen upon either 
side, fi>r there is iK) one to match him. 
"Henry," you say, "you niay take my 
place a little while, and I will rest." 

14. You throw yourself down upon the 
grass, while Henry, fresh and vigorous 
takes your bat and engages in the game. 
He knows that you gave up to accommo- 
date him ; and how can he help liking you 
for it? 

.15. The fact is, tliat neither man nor 
child can cultivate such a spirit of kind- 
ness, without attracting affection and es- 
tpera. 

16. Look and see who of your compan- 
ions have the most friends, and you will 
find, that they are tbose who have this no- 
ble spirit ; who are willing to deny them- 
selves, that they may make their associates 
happy. 

17. This is not peculiar to childhood. 
It is tlie same in all periods of life. There 
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is but one way to make friends , and tfml 
is, by being friendly to others. 

18. Perhaps some child wlio reads this, 
feels conscious of being' dishked, and yet 
desires to have tlie affection of compan- 
ions. You ask me what you shaQ do. 

19. I will tx)ll you. I will give you a 
sure rule. Do all in your power to make 
others happy. Be willing to sacrifice your 
own convenience, that you may promote 
the happiness of others. 

20. This is the way to make friends, and 
the* only way. When you are playing with 
your brothers and sisters at home, be al- 
ways ready to give tliem more than their 
share of privileges. 

21. Manifest an obliging disposition, 
and they cannot but regard you with aflfec- 
tion. In all your intercourse with others, 
at home or abroad, let these feelings influ- 
ence you, and you wiL receive a rich re- 
ward. 

qvBsnom. 1. What don «?wy on* tflmmf Wlwt It mM in tbe 
ft-condvenaf What In the third? 10. What tra young paraooa llttU 
a«-uie of? What ia aaid in the twentieth and twenty-fiiat TeteBe ^ 
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LESSON LVII. 
!^U and Define, 



1 Fil>tor-ing, hesiuttng, pausfnf. 

2 Tri|>>piiig. (running lightly. )idea. 

3 Bew^r,()MMiie.)H shalier ii»agar- 
& Ap-i*ll| to firigbten, to depress. 



6. Roftm, to wander, to lof*. 

7. B4lm-7, flagrant. 

7. Per-fibnie, sweet odor. 
10. R«-a6We, a fixed detemioatloQ. 



HEAVEN IS OVER ALL. 

1. In weary paths, my precious boy, 
Your faltering feet must fall ; 
But bear in mind, where'er you go, 
That Heaven is over all ! 

'2. You're tripping thro' a garden now, 
Where childhood loves to play, 
And kind hands pull the flowers for you, 
And throw the thorns away ; 

8. But by and by you'll leave your bower. 
And " go your ways *' alone, 
With but a chancfr coippanion, love, 
Across your pathway thrown ; 

4. And sometimes in the desert bare, 

Griefs bitter tears must fall ; 
But bear in mind, my boy, e'en there, 
That Heaven is over idl ! 

5. And sometimes over flinty rocks 

Your tender feet must stray ; 

And sometimes in a tangled wood 

You'll almost lose your way ; 
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6. And oft youUl sigh for childhood's home, 
- When gloomy scenes appall ; — 

Oh ! bear in mind where'er you roam, 
That Heaven is over all ! 

7. And now and then a balmy air 

Will float with soft perfume, 
And loyely blossoms, here an'', thero. 
Will bless you with their bloom ; 

8. But if ,the clouds should hide the sky 

And chilling rain should fall, 
Remember, God is always nigh^ 
And Heaven is over all ! 

9. Now — now, while yet in childhood^s bower. 

With that wild way in view. 
Oh ! put your little hand in His, 
And He will lead you through ! 

10. For if, with pure and patient heart, 

With firm resolve and high, 
Tou tread the path appointed, love, 
And pass temptation by, 

11. A fairer home than childhood's home, 

A fonder love than ours, 
Await you at your journey's end. 
In Heaven's own balmy bowers. 

THB END. 
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